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From the President 
Greetings Lute Lovers! 

There are lots of ways to love the lute. And the LSA is 
here to help you love the lute the way you want to. Whether it’s 
finding a lute to rent, or one to buy, or to have one made; whether 
it’s finding music to play, or checking an original source on our 
Digital Library; whether it’s finding people to play with nearby 
or joining a larger group such as that found at our Cleveland Lute 
Fest. Or maybe it’s just sitting down with the Quarterly or Journal 
and immersing yourself in someone else’s discoveries. The staff 
and the board of the LSA is working hard to make the Society an 
attractive, compelling resource. Your ideas are always welcome, 
so please don’t entertain thoughts of disappointment about what 
we might not be doing. Write us a note! Call us. Let us know what 
we can do to attract players who are maybe plucking on the side- 
lines not sure if joining is worth it! Oh it’s worth it. And it’s about 
to become even MORE worth it with initiatives in the pipeline. 

What’s keeping us back, though, is too few hours in the 
day for our dedicated staff to do special projects. We do not want 
to burn anyone out! We need the people we have! So consider this 
an: 


ALL POINTS BULLETIN!!! HELP WANTED!!! 


If you have expertise and some time to give to us and ultimately 
to your fellow lute players and enthusiasts, I urge you to consider 
helping in one of the following ways. They all are the result of past 
successes, which is a good thing. But they are now also essential 
for our continued success in being a go-to resource for everyone 
interested in the lute. 


1. Overseer for the Facsimile Collection. We need someone, 
likely with a musicological research background, to make sugges- 
tions on how to organize what’s on the website to make things 
easier to find; to research links that no longer work and coordinate 
with our Webmasters to fix the listing; to field questions about 
what’s there; to accept and act on donations of other sources. Right 
now, mere months since the Collection was uploaded, we are not 
inundated with reports of expired links, but there have been some, 
and as time goes on, likely more will need attention. 


2. Manager of Book and CD Sales. This from Nancy Carlin: We 
are responsible for selling two CDs by the Venere Lute Quartet and 
we also have still some copies of Douglas Alton Smith’s History 
of the Lute. What we need is someone to take care of marketing 
the book and the CDs. For the book, this includes working with 
Amazon’s sales system, sending out the books as Amazon requests 
them, filling out their online forms and figuring out what pricing 
makes sense for the book. The CD part is really easy—we sell 
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them mostly through CD Baby. This is a pretty small job, but needs 
someone who will not be put off by Amazon’s computer forms. 


3. Lute Rental Manager for Canada. We may be one piece of 
land as viewed from the International Space Station, but there’s 
the matter of an annoying, human-made border between the US 
and Canada. And this border is getting in the way of our being 
able to readily rent lutes from our collection to players in Canada. 
It’s really expensive to ship across the border, and the program 
requires shipping in two directions, of course! We can administer 
the program from here (process applications, manage payments), 
but what we need inside Canada is: a place to store a few lutes 
(I’m thinking maybe three or four for starters) and someone to ship 
out and receive lutes. Ideally this would be the same person, but 
wouldn’t have to be. They should live close to each other, though! 
We also need someone with lute-repair skills to fix lutes as neces- 
sary. The LSA would cover shipping costs as per our end of the 
Rental Agreement, and would cover repair costs. 

This one is critical to our current and future members in 
Canada. We can’t rent lutes there without someone to help. It’s that 
simple. The English Lute Society only rents instruments within its 
borders. We'd like to find a way to serve our Canadian members. 
Can you help? 


4. Create a Publication Dedicated to Pat O’Brien’s Teach- 
ing. Over the years, we published a number of articles in both the 
Quarterly and Journal. We want to compile these into an acces- 
sible format which, once created, could be marketed and sold. 

Please consider helping in one of these ways. Contact me 
or Nancy Carlin (Isaq.editor@gmail.com) ASAP. We really need 
you. 


Our Journal Editor Receives a National Honor! 

I would like to openly express gratitude for our new 
journal editor, John Griffiths, who already has been a forward- 
looking, supportive, resourceful, and generous addition to the 
staff. And not only that, we have recently been informed that he 
just scored a significant national honor on January 26 (Australia’s 
4th of July), becoming a Member of the Order of Australia, ac- 
cording to the citation, “For significant service to music educa- 
tion as an academic and musicologist, and to professional societ- 
ies.” We are proud to know you, John, and proud to have you on 
board! Congratulations!!Thank you. 

Catherine Liddell 
LSA President 
LuteSocietyAmericaPresident@gmail.com 


From the Editor 

Is it just me or do other lutenists catch a case of the 
saltarellos in early spring? “A thousand apologies, my love, I can- 
not weed now: the saltarellos are calling and I must answer!” To- 
day, however, it is this brief blurb. 

One of the joys of working with the LSA is seeing the 
diversity of interest in how the lute’s many shapes fire so many 
people’s interests. We’re lucky to have three testimonials to taking 
it out to those who have never seen one. These writers (Madeleine 
Owen, Ryan Closs, and Elizabeth Kenny) see its music in terms 
of strangers interacting in real time, letting the instruments speak 
their strengths, show off their charms, and suggest what would 
could be possible with further exploration. It takes a certain kind of 
strength to set up a presentation of your favorite instruments and, 
more important, your respect for all it represents and lay it on the 
line for a roomful of people. You’ ve whet their appetites, pulled the 
beasties from the cases, and, lo, that anticipation of the first note. 
From that moment we trust what we’ve learned about the lute will 
make its case . . . and then there's YouTube and Elizabeth Kenny 
[place emoji here]. 

It’s a pleasure to have the lute’s popular sibling, the gui- 
tar, prominently placed. When they coexisted in the renaissance 
they often borrowed material and moved back and forth through 
their genres, but with the guitar’s growth spurt in the 17th century 
new players and audiences demanded innovative techniques. The 
guitar movement split away from the square certainties of strict 
voice-leading and the reliance on a new language of alfabetto with 
its magnetic appeal of visceral rhythms demanded change. The 
17th-century player found that a confident series of strums will 
easily stand in for a melody line where each event could speak 
dynamically with as many tones as you pleased or as quietly as a 
single course. Lutenists are reminded they, too, are invited to ex- 
periment. If you have a 6-course lute it is easy to remove a course. 
Please note that it requires twice as much work on a 7-course so 
those owners should simply borrow a baroque guitar from the 
LSA. 

Musicology marches ever onward. Jean-Marie Poirier 
has found additions for a second lute from the time of Mésangeau 
and Vieux Gaultier. Since the time of Douglas Smith’s passing 
I've thought about his additions and wanted to share his respect 
for one of the great lute composers, Jean-Paul Paladin. Paladin’s 
book of 1553 (lost, but reprinted in 1560 in Lyons) is a milestone 
of strict counterpoint, individually crafted intabulations and inven- 
tive passemezzo/galliard pairs. As Paladin has long been a favorite 
of mine I’ve put the entire musical contents of the 1560 print on- 
line at our Digital Supplement site. Thrill to the subtle quotes of 
Francesco, the first instance of “Ancor che col partire,” the clever- 
ness of his Paladino dances, and the confident first-class writing 
throughout. 

As this is a double issue there was room for still more. 
Somewhere in the feeling of speaking with a strong strum there is 
the idea that one is communicating from the heart. Another route 
to this immediacy is to do away with the music on the stand and 
speak in a dialog of voices. In a sense we do this already: there is is 
the player and there is the lute—yet, the music often appears from 


the pen of another. Can anything be more respectful to the patron 
or audient than to discard that third person and let the notes come 
from your own spark and artifice? As a listener I enjoy the liberty 
the player finds when that invisible authority leaves the room. En- 
ter Bor Zuljan who sees the mid-16th-century lutenist as a person 
who rarely played the same piece twice the same way. Imagine 
fantasies that follow their own whim, intabulations that follow the 
immediacies of the phrase, and the dances as long or varied as the 
moment requires. Yes, the very opposite of Paladin in the nature of 
a concert concept, but one of the delicious ironies we get to play 
with as lutenists. 

Since lutes are allowed the choice of equal temperament 
(ET) or one of the forms of meantone temperament, Doug Hens- 
ley sends out a question of how to introduce it to our playing—and 
why. Our predecessors had the same choice and we see evidence 
for both. It behooves us to understand the strengths and conflicts 
each gives. 

Many thanks to all our contributors, proofreaders, our 
copy editor John Cassidy, suggestion box fillers, readers like you, 
and the fine people who make the wheels turn at the LSA. There’s 
just so much going on when we play each single note that it feels 
like the strum of an immense chord filled with people around the 
world speaking together. 

Sean Smith 
Quarterly Assistant Editor 
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The Rasgueado Technique, Part I 
By Pablo Zapico 


Little has changed since 1611 when Sebastian de Co- 
varrubias bemoaned in his Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana (Trea- 
sury of the Castilian or Spanish Language), that the guitar is “so 
easy to play, that there is no stable boy who is not a guitar player.” 
It is true that the simplicity of the technique allows anyone to ap- 
proach the guitar without knowing a lot about the instrument or 
music. This ready accessibility is gained by memorizing a series of 
set left-hand positions (chords) represented by letters and symbols 
or numbers and symbols: this was known as the Italian alfabeto 
and rasgueado notation back then. Today, it is called American 
or alphabetical notation. It is a style of notation with many more 
possible complexities, but also is simple to understand. Hence it 
takes very little to begin to play the guitar as it is intuitive; all the 
player needs to do is strum the chosen rhythm with the right hand. 
Despite all this, the accessibility of this technique seems to have 
worked against it, distancing it from the language of many classi- 
cally trained guitarists because it was considered too popular or 
crude, in contrast to the scholastic and refined punteado. Likewise, 
deceived by its initial simplicity, many others assume they know it 
after barely learning its elementary rudiments and end up discard- 
ing it from their repertoire due to poor results. However, in stark 
contrast to this, the rasgueado is a complex and comprehensive 
technique that can and should be elevated to the sublime. We need 
only look at flamenco guitarists or performers of popular South 
American music, for instance, in which rasgueado is employed 
even more than punteado with, consequently, extraordinarily de- 
veloped practices, replete with infinite golpes and redobles. For 
this reason guitarists of any kind should never disregard what is 
the main identifier of our instrument, setting it apart from others. 

The collection of rasgueados I present here in several 
parts is a basic set that I have employed for several years now, 
both in my repertoire as a soloist and as a continuo player. While 
there are dozens of similar fingerings with similar effects, I have 
opted for a selection of rasgueados that I consider to be highly 
useful and practical and for which, with experience, I can guaran- 
tee functionality and effectiveness. While all the graphic examples 
are displayed on a baroque guitar, the fundamentals explained are 
perfectly applicable to any other plucked string instrument one 
wishes to strum. While rasgueado is commonly learned through 
visual imitation, the purpose of this guide is a reasoned and sys- 
tematized study that consolidates and increases our knowledge of 
its practice. I hope that this series of articles will encourage and 
increase interest in the formal study of this technique. 


Legend and General Considerations 

Each rasgueado pattern is represented with a single image 
which defines all the movements of the right hand and its finger- 
ing. Given that there is no standard system for such a specific nota- 
tion, it is essential to describe each symbol used and some specific 
aspects of each. 
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Rasgueado Area 

In 1606 in Florence, Girolamo Montesardo published his 
Nuova inventione d’intavolatura, where he describes the execu- 
tion a trillo (a type of rasgueado): “Avertendo ancora che chi vorra 
farlo piu soave bisognara sonare su la rosa, alcuna volta vicino il 
manico, & anco per addolcire alcuna volta sù l'istesso manico," 
The trillo will sound sweeter if it is executed above the rosette, 
near the neck, or even on it. Just as we can see, for instance, in Jean 
Daret's self-portrait. Personally, it is also my favorite area to play 
rasgueados. Here, in the centre of their length, the strings have less 
tension than they do closer to the bridge, so the sound is less ag- 
gressive and more controllable. It is worth strumming in this area 
even if it involves moving the hand from the punteado position. In 
this less delicate area of the soundboard percussive golpes can be 
incorporated on the wood itself to add rhythmic colour. 


Types of Movements 

The rasgueado technique can include up to three types 
of movements, which are, from smallest to largest: digital flexion/ 
extension, rotation, and revolution. A good rasgueado technique 
uses a combination of these three. 


Rasgueado Downstroke 

This arrow indicates that we should strum towards the 
ground, towards the higher pitched strings. This should 
be executed with the fingers as indicated below: p = pul- 
gar/thumb, i = indice/index, m = medio/middle, a = anu- 
lar/ring, ñ = meñique/4th (pinky). Forearm rotation may 
also be indicated beneath the fingering. 


Rasgueado Upstroke: 

This inverted-point arrow indicates that we should strum 
toward the ceiling, in the direction of the last strings of 
the guitar. Likewise, the fingering indicated below this 
must be followed and it may also include the forearm 
rotation. 


With the exception of tremolo rasgueados, where the hand 
usually remains in a set position (often supported by the thumb, 
which rests on the sound board and/or the last guitar string), there 
are two moments of rotation of the forearm. During practice it is 
very important to be aware of where these places are and are not, 
in order to achieve fluency of execution. 


Digital Flexion/Extension 

Places where rasgueado with no forearm rotation, should 
be performed without changing the hand position and instead only 
extending the indicated finger from the knuckles or the metacar- 
pophalangeal joint, with a movement called finger flexion/exten- 
sion. This unique finger movement requires more effort in itself, 
because it is not accompanied by the forearm motion. Thus, when 
practising it, we need to adjust its accentuation to balance it with 
the other strokes that are accompanied by the rotation movement, 
especially if it is the ring finger or little finger, which by nature are 
the weakest. 


Downward Rotation (Pronation) 
Revolving rotation of the fore- 
arm that directs the palm toward the floor. 
Logically, it will always coincide with the 
direction of the rasgueado, that is, with 
an arrow pointing downward. When re- 
quired, it appears below the fingering. 


Upward Rotation (Supination) 
Revolving rotation of the fore- 
arm that directs the palm toward the 
ceiling. This is always executed with 
the thumb, with which we recover the 
upward-facing hand position, given that 
the thumb, which opposes the other dig- 
its, strikes in this direction. It will always 
coincide with an upward rasgueado. 


Impact of rotation 

When rotating the hand in either 
direction, we must not try to reach all the 
strings. Our movement should be like that 
of a pendulum, an arc that impacts the 
strings according to its own movement. 
Keeping this in mind, we can also have 
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the option to focus our point of rasgueado contact on certain strings 
more than others, depending on what we want musically. We can 
even simplify some chord positions to streamline the change from 
one chord to another—it is not always necessary to stop all the 
strings for the chord with the left hand. 


Sweep Error 

Rasgueado should be an arched 
movement with a central point of im- 
pact, not a movement that drags equally 
on all strings as if they were being swept. 
The strings should not be pushed down- 
ward; one should slide/brush over them. 
It should be a swift movement executed 
with enough speed for the strings to vibrate. The rotation move- 
ment is what in essence gives us the rasgueado's speed. It can be 
very fast and require little effort. 


Last, the third movement is the revolution—a name I give 
it due to the correlation of the movement of the planet. It involves a 
continuous vaiven, back and forth, of the forearm, which provides 
the impact and constancy of the rhythm. And its use of the weight 
of the arm increases the power of accentuation and the dynamics 
of the sound. The larger the arc of the motion, the more inertia the 
arm gains from its own weight and the stronger it will be able to 
play. The revolution motion is not always essential and the length 
of its arc is not set, so it is not indicated in the graphics. It extends 
the effect of the rotation movement; accompanying and emphasiz- 
ing 1t. 


Revolution 

This movement involves a 
downward extension and upward flex of 
the arm from the elbow. It increases the 
impact of the arc of the rotation move- 
ment, and provides rhythmic stability 
with its back-and-forth motion, and dy- 
namic strength with its weight. 


00 00 00 00 o 


Perpendicular Impact 
Our rasgueado should be per- 
pendicular to the strings, not at an exag- 
| geratedly oblique angle. In this way, the 
point of contact on the length of the string 
| will be the same, maintaining its tension, 
timbre, and equidistance. Otherwise, our 
rasgueado will sound irregular. 


Accent 

Each rasgueado and its exercises should be practised 
always accentuating the time signature rhythm given. It is very 
important to exaggerate the strokes with an accent because with 
speed they tend to weaken. It is important not to forget that ras- 
gueado is, above all, rhythm; and rhythm is a succession of accents 
and offbeats. There is no sense of speed or rhythm without these 
accents. 


Speed, time, preparation, relaxation, and vaiven (back-and- 
forth motion) 

The speed we can achieve with a given rasgueado will not 
only depend on how quickly we are able to play it, but also how 
long we can maintain it. In practice, not only should the speed of 
the exercises be increased, but also the number of repetitions. It 1s 
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very important that each rasgueado pattern finish in its initial position, allowing us to play it cyclically. The finger that flicks is as impor- 
tant as the finger that returns to its position, preparing to move again. In more complex rasgueados, while one finger executes a stroke, 
another must regain its initial position at the same time. An arm that is relaxed and in constant back-and-forth motion allows for greater 
speed, sound quality, and rhythmic stability. 


Rasgueado I: Base 
This is the first and most basic of all rasgueados. It is a binary rasgueado with two movements. The first 
stroke works well with the middle finger and with the index finger as both fingers are strong and oppose the thumb. 
The use of one or the other can be advantageous for progression to another rasgueado that begins with the same 
finger; though there are those that start with both the index and the middle fingers. 
. Whichever finger you choose, arch it along with the thumb as if you want to almost touch the fingertip of 
m / 1 p one with the other finger. It is not very different from holding a pick. The other fingers will remain relaxed away 
Ay À, from the point of impact. In the graphics and the initial help for the exercises you will see that the middle finger is 
always indicated but it makes no difference if you prefer to use the index finger. 


First Movement Second Movement 


To begin, you will need to practice how a rest moves through all tempos. Execute the movement and the fingering as if you were 
going to strum on all in eighth notes, but without touching the strings when you have rests. The constant and kinetic movement, even 
when not sounding a note, provides rhythmic stability. So never stop the back and forth or bounce of the arm. 
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Next it will be two rests that create new rhythmic combinations: some with syncopation and thus greater difficulty: 
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Now we will look at rhythmic subdivision. To do this, we simply double the speed and follow the same fingering criteria seen 
so far. When you double the speed, keep the arm relaxed and focus your efforts solely during the sixteenth notes to optimize energy as 
far as possible. Remember that one of the greatest difficulties of speed is endurance. If you do not keep your arm relaxed, it will lock. 
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Last, it is interesting to combine the binary rhythm of the base rasgueado with the accenting of ternary rhythms. That is, we do 
not change the fingering, but change the accents to adapt to the bar and/or time signature. For instance, in Exercise 1 you will need to 
accent the first beat of every three quavers and an accent will fall on the fourth quaver with the thumb facing upwards. 
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You can extend practice of this first rasgueado pattern by practicing 1t on any basso ostinato, ground bass. First use one of the 
rhythmic variations proposed and then create combinations of two of them. 
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Alternative Audiences: 


School Kids, Seniors & Prisoners 
By Madeleine Owen 


Early on in my education, I learned that opera and the 
public concert were inventions of the baroque period. Contempo- 
rary accounts describe early concerts as boisterous social events 
with people eating and drinking, and coming and going through- 
out the performance. Apparently talking when the music was less 
interesting was considered normal, but so was clapping and de- 
manding an encore in the middle of a performance. It seems that 
these early concerts were interactive events between the audience 
and the performers. One suspects that they were somewhat chaotic 
and, if only because of the distractions from offstage, sometimes 


frustrating experiences for the per- 
formers. They seem to have had more 
in common with pop concerts of today 
than classical performances. 

As classical (early) musi- 
cians in the 21st century, we have been 
trained in traditions of performance 
that involve goals of perfection and a 
protocol of behaviors between us (on the stage) and the audience 
(seated attentively in the hall). These behaviors involve silent lis- 
tening and prescribed reactions at appropriate times from the audi- 
ence. They date from a 19th-century tradition designed to allow 
art to be properly performed and appreciated. While a quiet and 
appreciative audience can provide the setting for an incredible and 
moving performance, I think that the very politeness of our audi- 
ences can allow us to lose sight of the interactive nature of our 
relationship with them. We can fall into the trap of believing that 
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Nobody in these concert 
settings has ever asked about 
details of my choice of strings 

for the theorbo. 


our audience members are passive spectators to our musical offer- 
ing and that the weight of the concert is entirely on our shoulders. 
In polite silence, where every note can be heard and judged, we 
can start to think of technical perfection and cleanliness as our 
most important goals. Musicians find themselves enumerating the 
notes they missed during their performance. We have a sense that 
we have passed or failed, and many of us perform with stress and 
even fear. We are trained to think about perfection as the goal of 
our practice and we work our whole lives to achieve excellence. It 
is easy to forget that perfection is unattainable and that technique 
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is meant to be a tool at the service of 
expression. 

For several years now, many 
of my performances have been outside 
of traditional concert venues. I find 
myself frequently performing on hill- 
tops, in hair salons, and on street cor- 
ners. Some of these alternative venues 
bring me in contact with audiences who have no particular inter- 
est in early music and perhaps no knowledge of its existence. The 
places I have performed include old-age homes, public schools, 
and a Mexican prison. In these venues the audience has not chosen 
to listen to my music because of a passion for the lute or baroque 
repertoire, but because it is what was chosen for them. Perform- 
ing for these “captive” audiences has made me reflect on what a 
performance is for me and for my audience. This is shaping my 
performance practice in traditional concert settings. 


I perform a solo concert for young audiences called 
“Lute, Friend of Kings” which is produced and presented by Les 
jeunesses musicales du Canada. Children’s concerts are timed to 
never exceed a certain length and they are designed to stimulate 
the audience in a variety of ways, musical of course, but also vi- 
sual, kinetic and oral. Within a single 55-minute concert, I perform 
on the renaissance lute and the theorbo, present these instruments 
to the audience, lead them in singing canons and a fable by LaFon- 
taine. I quiz the children, ask them to tap in time with the music, 
unveil paintings of various kings and queens, images of lute tab- 
lature, and a portrait of the musicians of the court of Louis XIV. I 
wear a hat shaped like a turtle and tell stories about the lute and its 
history. By the end of each concert, I am completely exhausted. 

“Lute, Friend of Kings" is a solo show and it has inten- 
tional active audience participation, but what strikes me is how dif- 
ferent even the “nonparticipation” parts of each performance feel. 
I receive cues of mood and tone from the children. An energetic 
and upbeat audience allows me to present my material with more 
exchange from audience members and I perform with more energy 
myself. A more reserved audience may make me work harder to 
communicate with them—my gestures (physical, vocal, and musi- 
cal) tend to become more exaggerated. A restless audience is the 
most difficult to reach. Sometimes, playing the music with extra 
shape and bigger nuances, both soft and loud, and taking more 
time to breathe can help to settle them. The responsibility for the 
form and feel of each performance is only partly mine; I share it 
with my audience. Here, success is sometimes not to be measured 
by traditional means (silence and clapping). It would be lovely to 
say that I keep the rapt attention of each person in the audience 
from start to finish of each concert, but young audiences do not al- 
ways listen politely. It is not uncommon for audience members to 
talk, roll on the floor, or try to engage me in full conversation while 
I am trying to perform. It is, I am afraid, not uncommon for me to 
miss a note (or several) as a child frog-hops onto the stage. In this 
setting, I judge my success by enthusiastic singing, a moment of 
silence as I start a piece, and by their stories and questions after the 
concert. It is inspiring to have a child want to chat with me about 
Elizabeth I, or ask if Santa Claus ever brings lutes to children at 
Christmas. Nobody in these concert settings has ever asked about 
details of my choice of strings for the theorbo. 

I was invited to perform this show for an audience of el- 
derly concert goers last year and discovered that the elements that 
work well with young audiences (visual supports, stories, humor, 
participation, and even my turtle hat) resonated with these audi- 
ences too. Just as with children, these adult listeners were anxious 
to talk to me at the end of the concert to ask questions and share 
their stories. People are curious and they are eager to make human 
connections. 

I perform with a trio that is part of a network of musicians 
who perform in old age homes in the Montréal area. The Société 
pour les arts dans les mileux de santé (SAMS) has been sending 
musical groups into these publicly run homes for the past ten years. 
The organizers are convinced of the value of offering an alterna- 
tive to the traditional musical and social activities associated with 
old folks homes and they try to provide a remedy for the loneli- 
ness and under-stimulation that some of the residents feel. When 
ensembles audition to join the SAMS roster, they are expected to 
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offer an appealing concert program, but are also asked to explain 
what they expect to get from the experience and to prove their 
ability to connect with the audience. Our 45-minute program is 
short enough for most people to enjoy, but our program of French 
music—airs de cour by Charpentier and L’Affilard, instrumental 
pieces by Barriére and De Visée, and (again) several fables by 
LaFontaine on vaudeville melodies—would be appropriate for an 
audience in any concert setting. We present each set of pieces and 
talk a bit about our instruments. 

The songs are in French, the language of most of our 
audience. The music we present is generally unfamiliar, but our 
presentation, the language of the songs, and the fables provide 
something to relate to. Our tenor, David Menzies, is especially im- 
portant in these performances as he can look at audience members 
as he performs. He feels especially compelled in these concerts to 
try and connect with each audience member individually by mak- 
ing eye contact and singing directly to them. We are usually in 
nursing home lounges with limited acoustics, terrible lighting, and 
no stage to raise us up visually. He insists that these concerts be 
about emotional connections and that we must avoid making them 
into cerebral exercises. As he puts it, “We just have to leave our 
hang-ups about perfection and technique at the door and go in and 
reach people." 

Dmitry Babich, our cellist, is emphatic that we must treat 
these audiences and concerts as being just as important and “high 
level” as our traditional concerts. If we treat the audience and the 
music with honor and respect, he is certain they will sense it. For 
me, these concerts are a reminder that playing music for people 
is something concretely useful. In a society where musicians are 
marginalized, this is an important reminder. It is rewarding to see 
people react in an immediate physical way to our music. People 
who seem disconnected, almost comatose, wake up and engage 
with what they are hearing. It is exciting to see people’s eyes 
brighten and their postures become stronger as they absorb sound 
and rhythm. Sometimes, we are treated to a palpable feeling of 
repose in the audience as restless and agitated people settle into a 
particular piece (this often happens during a chaconne by Robert 
deVisée which I perform on the theorbo—see pages 12-14). Af- 
ter our concerts, we talk with our elderly audience members. It is 
important to many of them to be able to talk about musical experi- 
ences in their own lives as active people with identities beyond 
this closed community. Some of them are excited to be discovering 
something new and interesting at a moment when their lives are 
very circumscribed and their experiences more and more limited. 
Our audiences seem willing to embrace our program of unfamiliar 
music when we offer them something human and familiar to relate 
to along the way. 

Recently, my ensemble, La Cigale, was performing for 
the Agape Festival in Saltillo, Mexico, which is hosted by a com- 
munity of Dominican monks. We were asked to perform at the 
Saltillo men’s prison. We accepted the invitation with no idea of 
what to expect. Internet searches about Mexican prisons outline 
primitive living-conditions, violence, and drug cartels. We were 
given a lengthy list of things that we could not bring or wear to the 
prison. Jewellery of any kind, high heels, various colors, sweat- 
ers with hoods, most foods, and virtually anything made of metal 
were all forbidden. We set out for our concert certain that we had 
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complied. We were dressed in jeans and running shoes and had left 
many things behind. Our van was greeted in the parking lot by a 
prison employee and we were asked to weed out many more items 
from our kits. We left cell phones, cameras, tuning forks, more 
clothing of the wrong color, medications, watches and even extra 
strings behind in the van and prepared to pass the first security 
checkpoint within the prison. There we discovered that a banana 
(not on the first list of foods) could not come in, nor a neck scarf. 
More and more things were taken from us before we could con- 
tinue any further. It was a Saturday morning and the families of 
the prisoners were waiting, like us, to pass through security to see 
their loved ones. Once inside the prison we had another checkpoint 
to cross. This time, we were told that we would have to put our 
music books all into one backpack and leave the others. Guards 
opened our instrument cases. I was told to leave behind the photos 
of my children that I carry in my theorbo case. I knew that I would 
get them back, but this was a difficult moment. So much of our 
security and identity come from the things we carry with us. Ev- 
erything was being stripped away, and my defenses with it. It oc- 
curred to me that inmates in the prison have all these pieces of their 
identities taken away and for much more than one morning. They 
do not even get to pick the clothes they wear, what or when to eat, 
or what to do with their day. Our violinist, Sari Tsuji, had to leave 
behind a painting made by her daughter, though, in a very human 
moment, the security guard, perhaps a mother herself, delightedly 
showed the painting to her colleagues. Finally, feeling rather naked 
as we were reduced to just our instruments and one backpack for 
our books, and the music stands which were to be carried by one 
of our monks, we passed through the final metal detector and into 
the prison complex. 

Within Saltillo prison, we came to a chapel in the middle 
of a garden. Our audience was starting to gather, men of all ages, 
dressed in identical beige jeans and shirts. We wondered how they 
would react to our offering of celtic baroque music on strange in- 
struments (see pieces by William McGibbon in Digital Supplement 
No. 7, page 11. Would our concert seem too exotic, too far outside 
their experience to relate to? What a strange feeling for us to see 
this uniform crowd and to notice the guards with machine guns 
standing around the periphery of the chapel. It was a real feeling of 


vulnerability for us—foreigners here in a situation far outside our 
own experience. But, we are performers and that is what we did. I 
greeted our audience in my shaky Spanish and they all greeted us 
back. For an hour, we performed music by composers like James 
Oswald and William McGibbon on lutes, harp, viol, recorders, and 
violin. I did my best to present the music in Spanish with some 
help from our Mexican gambist, Rafael Sanchez Guevara. I tried 
to make eye contact with as many in the audience as possible. We 
tried to share our love of this music with the inmates. 

And it worked. As we played, the mood in the chapel 
mellowed. Some inmates were weeping. One man sat with his arm 
around his girlfriend throughout the concert just as though they 
were in a normal concert hall listening to music. At the end we 
received an extended standing ovation. Numbers of men came to 
talk to us after the concert. Guitarists of every background love to 
talk about guitars, so the theorbo and lute provided a good spring- 
board for conversation. One young man told Rafael that after he 
was released from prison, his dream was to study guitar in music 
school. He wanted to give a gift to Rafael in thanks for the music 
and insisted on giving him his guitar pick. Rafael was touched by 
their spontaneous and generous reactions. He reflected that we of- 
ten talk about what we as artists give to our audiences, but that we 
speak more rarely about what we receive from them. 

Early music can reach audiences in special ways. The 
improvisation that is part of our practice allows us some real 
spontaneity. The chance to present fascinating and unknown mu- 
sic composers and instruments can spark people’s curiosity. Our 
music, which is melodically and rhythmically strong, is often easy 
to relate to. I love the music I play, and all these captive audiences 
remind me that this music can move people from all walks of life 
if [remember the essential of performance: humanity. Music is the 
language that we use to communicate respect, recognition of the 
other, stories, beauty and shared emotions. It is easy for us to add 
our egos and our fear of failure to this mix. We worry about missed 
notes, about criticism, and about competition. In formal musical 
settings where audiences listen in silence and clap at prescribed 
moments, it is easy for us to forget that even then, a concert is a 
communion between the performers and the audience. 
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Robert de Visée 


Vaudry de Saizenay Ms. P. 386 


Couplets de Chaconne qu’on peut 
ajouter a celle de la page 288. 
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A Minstrel and a Giraffe Walk into a Bar... 
By Ryan Closs 


An audience with a high level of connoisseurship is as important to [artistic] 


culture as artists. It’s exactly as important. 
Fran Lebowitz 


At Open Mic Night 


There is a fairly short, albeit dense, checklist for a suc- 
cessful outreach performance. The role of this performance can 
serve many purposes, but needs to cater to a specific goal. By try- 
ing to cover too many bases in a single event we run the risk of 
diluting all of them and never quite arriving at our target. I ask 
myself a few questions that serve as my general booking outline; 
What will I play? Where can I find a venue? What will I say? And 
while these questions are important, I believe they all hinge on the 
basic concept of Who will be in attendance? There are not many 
lute events, or even early music events in my area (Long Island, 
NY), which has led me to question why. Influenced by the initial 
quote above, it becomes clear to me that there isn’t a demand for 
it because audiences don’t know that it’s even an option. Some 
outreach goals may be to bring people together, others may be to 
recruit new participants; however, my particular brand of outreach 
is catered toward acquiring a bigger and broader audience. 


What Will I Play? 

The people of my town love classic rock, blues, some 
light jazz, and various songs from their youth. They all know about 
Ryan and his 10-foot guitar (because I walk around town with my 
theorbo), and will always ask me if I know how to play “ ” by 
S ” because they love that tune. I’m more than happy to play 
Johnny Cash or George Thorogood over a bergamasca, or even 
“Theorbo Man” by Billy Joel over a double passacaglia. These 
covers are great for demonstrating that these antiquated instru- 
ments are capable of meeting the demands of modern popular 
music and can keep up with contemporary musical culture. The 
effect of those covers is that the potential audience members (Joe 
Schmo) will be aware that I am musically capable and will believe 
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that whatever follows is of a good quality. The cover tunes act as 
a reference for new audience members and as confirmation that 
I do know what I’m doing. I have noticed that as long as I play 
something with a clear melody that can be sung along to, then Joe 
will be excited when I say, “Oh that reminds me of this other tune 
I’ve been working on,” and then play legitimate repertoire for the 
instrument. 


Where Can I Find a Venue? 

One of the most valuable experiences I have as a musi- 
cian is talking to people who aren’t musicians, or to people who 
only play music sometimes. I have found that these people are 
avid concertgoers, and love to talk about what concerts they went 
to recently or are going to go to soon. They get excited to relate 
with me and tell me that they just saw (some local artist) perform 
at (some hole in the wall) last Saturday, but next week they have 
tickets for (something big and loud). This conversation is impor- 
tant for a variety of information. I now know 3 or 4 artists that this 
person enjoys listening to and for what reasons (lyrics, melodies, 
timbre, “awesome solos”). I can make it a point to cover a song 
that they enjoy, and complement it with a historical equivalent that 
has similar features, but is more idiomatic to my instrument(s). I 
have noticed that there is a preconceived notion that library con- 
certs and church recitals are quite reserved, and that it’s easier to 
get excited about seeing your favorite locals perform in a more 
casual setting, like a coffeehouse, a bar, a bookstore, or even a 
record store—places that have strong associations with acoustic 
musicians, adventurous poetry, and (potentially) ten-foot guitars. 

One of the easiest gigs to organize is to perform at a local 
Open Mic Night, where the participants play two or three tunes. 
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This is a great place to play something short and dancy like Dalza 
or Negri, followed by something catchy upon a ground like “Stand 
by Me.” 


What Will I Say? 

One of my groups has put together a show that we call 
What’s in the box? We have some instruments on stage with us, 
which we talk about while we show them off. It is important to 
keep the information portion light and sweet, with a joke or two 
thrown in, and then play some music to complement what we have 
said. What’s in the Box? follows the format of our most frequently 
asked questions: WHO are you? WHAT is that thing? WHERE 
does it come from? WHEN was it popular? HOW many strings 
does it have? Once we have talked about one instrument, we pick 
up another and begin to highlight its differences to satisfy the why- 
question. We try to keep the mentality of “Anything you can do, 
I can do better!” between renaissance lute, viola da gamba, and 
theorbo. 

I have also used this format as a solo performer with a 
few instruments moving chronologically through time, and it's 
been well-received so far. For the last two Februaries I’ve suc- 
cessfully led a whole audience in a group sing-along of “My funny 
Valentine” and I don’t plan on breaking tradition. 


Early Music Long Island (EMLI) 


Other forms of outreach do have different procedures, 
and the result of my unconventional appearances is genuine lute- 


Il bianco fiore 


centric concerts. I have recently started a digital community for 
early music enthusiasts/performers in my area which we call 
EMLI or “Emily” for short. There are viola da gambas, a dancer 
or two, some vocalists, and some ukuleles, as well as community 
students playing violin/violas/cellos/ukes. I arrange renaissance 
chamber works for what is one of the only community ensembles 
around. The ukuleles are treated as renaissance guitars and read 
chord charts written above a bass line or tablature! We have cof- 
fee, cookies, and improvisations over grounds. I have a neat little 
Ground Bass Cheat-Sheet (see page 8, Digital Supplement No. 7) 
available upon request, and a few thorough compositions that I’ve 
transcribed into mensural notation that use those grounds. These 
meetings are a little less than formal, but once we get the ground 
down as a group we begin to explore melodies on top, and lastly 
divisions! We have fun in the process, and having fun with music 
is something that I think is important toward its survival. 


See the Digital Supplement to this issue of the Quarterly for Dalza S 
“Calata ala spagnola" and Ryan s Closs s “Cheat Sheet: Ground 
Basses from Historical Sources. ” 


Cesare Negri 
Nuove Inventioni di Balli, 1604, p. 147 
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Jean-Paul Paladin 
By Douglas Alton Smith 


As many of our readers know, Douglas Smiths research 
into the baroque era and S.L. Weiss 5 music and biography is leg- 
endary. However, he had great respect for a number of renaissance 
player/composers and, in particular, Jean-Paul Paladin. Paladin 
has been a dark horse usually mentioned after Il Divino (Fran- 
cesco da Milano), the English Orpheus (John Dowland), and oth- 
ers. We are reprinting Smith s words from the History of the Lute, 
pp. 206-09, to not only remind readers of the larger circle of talent 
and their importance, but to highlight Smith s skill in research and 
reporting. The entirety of music from Paladin s 1560 print French 
tablature can be found in our Digital Supplement page. The fac- 
simile is also available in the LSA Facsimile Collection on our 
website.—Editor. 


After de Rippe, the other major Italian lutenist to work in 
sixteenth-century France is Jean-Paul Paladin (d. 1565), who was 
born Giovanni Paolo Paladino in Milan. By the late 1540s he was 
active in Lyon, apparently more as a merchant than musician. In 
1553 he bought a house with a large vineyard, and he is described 
in contemporary documents as Jehan Paulle Palladin marchand 
millanois who frequented the trade fairs of Lyon.' The cultural ac- 
tivities of this city are singular and important enough to require 
some explantaion. 

Second only to Paris in population (80,000 in the 1550s 
vs. perhaps nearly 400,000 for Paris), Lyon was a rich city based 
on its thriving silk and printing industries. By 1515 Lyon had more 
than one hundred printing houses; three decades later there were 
more than four hundred.’ Its ties to Italy stemmed not only from 
proximity but also from its population, a high percentage of which 
were Italianate. The works of Petrarch and Boccaccio, as well as 
other Italian and Latin literary figures, were frequently printed in 
sixteenth-century Lyon both in the original and in French trans- 
lation. Consequently, Lyon was in the mid-sixteenth century the 
principal source of diffusion of Italian lute music in France. No 
French lute music was printed in Lyon; instead, the works of Pala- 
din, Blanchin (Francesco Bianchini), and Bakfark were printed in 
Italian tablature. The lute maker Gaspar Tieffenbrucker, who was 
related to the clan of luthiers based in Füssen and the Veneto, also 
worked in Lyon beginning in the early 1550s. 

Quite apart from its musicians, Lyon of that era was a ma- 
jor intellectual center, a haven for humanist scholars, philosophers, 
and poets, including many of France's most prominent. The Lyon- 
naise poets Louise Labé, Maurice Scéve, and Pontus de Tyard are 
major figures in French Renaissance literature. All three eulogized 
the lute, and Labé was well known as an amateur lutenist.^ A less- 
er-known Lyonnaise poet, Guillaume de la Tayssonière, addressed 
Paladin in 1555 in a sonnet that 1s clearly under the influence of 
Ronsard's odes to the golden lyre: 


To Seigneur Jean Paul Paladin 


Better than Orpheus of the golden lute 
Better than Apollo upon his lyre, 
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Better than Arion could tell 

Upon his lute so honored 

Better than all such famed [instruments] 
I see yours: which can suffice 

To return a dead man to life— 

"Tis worthy, in truth, to be adored. 


An Seigneur Jean Paul Paladin 
Mieus qu Orpheus du luth doré 
Mieus qu Apollo dessus sa lire, 
Mieus qu Arion ne sceut one dire 
Dessus son luth tant honoré 
Mieus que tour ceus-cy décoré 
Je voy le tien : qui peult soufire 
A vie un homme mort réduire 
Voire est dinne d’estre adoré. 


Two volumes of tablature attributed to Paladin were 
printed in Lyon during his lifetime [both available in the Facsimile 
Collection on the LSA website), the Tablature du lutz en diverses 
sortes (1549?] and the Premier livre de tablature de luth in 1553 
(reprinted in 1560). His complete surviving works published in 
these volumes comprise ten fantasias (including four imitation 
fantasias on madrigals and motets in the second book), nineteen 
intabulations or madrigals, motets, and chansons, and a dozen pa- 
vans and galliards. 

Unfortunately, the authorship of at least some of the piec- 
es in the Tablature de lutz is in doubt, and the book needs to be 
carefully investigated. The two fantastias in this book are inferior 
to the later ones and may not be by Paladin. There are some strong 
similarities between the dance pieces in the Tablature and the mu- 
sic of Borrono in the 1536 Casteliono publication. 

Paladin's vocal intabulations are not the sort of highly 
original pieces arranged by de Rippe; rather, they are fairly lit- 
eral with light ornamentation. But his fantasias and dances in the 
Premier livre place him on a level with the greatest lutenists of 
the Renaissance. Only his relatively small legacy has kept him 
relatively little known today. Paladin is one of the strongest and 
strictest contrapuntalists in Renaissance lute music. His fantasias 
typically involve the continuous unfolding of statements of his 
subjects rather than the free counterpoint into which his contempo- 
raries tend to lapse between statements. Fantasia 5 in the collected 
works edition? is unusually cohesive. The first subject saturates the 
first twenty-one bars. The second subject, the inversion of the first, 
dominates the next forty bars before the composer lapses into an 
exchange between voices of fragmented motives derived from the 
inversion. 

The subject of Fantasia 4 [see page 18] 1s very similar to 
Francesco's in La Compagna, Paladin presents the motif several 
times including in stretto. The first theme returns after the second 
one, slightly transformed. The mood is lofty yet dramatic. In this 
fantasia Paladin favors dramatic contrasts in sections and themes, 
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like Francesco. A long tonic pedal point builds tension to be re- 
leased in the final cadence, a technique ultimately borrowed from 
mass and motet composers such as Josquin [see Example 34 on 
page 18]. 

The Fantasia senza canto (number 6) is one of many 
pieces in the lute literature to avoid using the chanterelle, a con- 
ceit that several French composers of the seventeenth century ex- 
ploited. The idea probably stems less from an interest in probing 
the lower regions of the lute’s range than in coping with one of 
the lutenist’s most common vexations: opening the lute case to 
practice, only to find the first string broken. The chanterelle is the 
most vulnerable to breakage since it is tuned closer to its breaking 
point than any of the other strings. One recalls Johann Mattheson’s 
sarcastic comment in his Neu-Eróffnetes Orchestre (1713), parried 
in Baron’s polemic, that “there is trouble with bad or sliced strings, 
especially the chanterelle, . . . . so that I have heard that it costs as 
much in Paris to keep a lute as it does a horse." (Good strings were 
very expensive.) Baron could only respond that *there are instanc- 


Ex. 34 Jean-Paul Paladin, Fantasia 4 


es where a Roman string lasted four weeks." De Rippe also wrote 
a piece sans chanterelle (Fantasia 14), as did Marco dall’ Aquila. 

Paladin's Pavana Chiamata la Milanesa is a virtuoso tour 
de force of variation technique. Paladin adopts the ricercar tech- 
nique of quick imitative motives tossed between voices to make a 
taut and riveting composition. His techniques of imitation, shifts 
of rhythm, and gradually accelerating note values are reminiscent 
of English lute music a generation later. The accompanying gal- 
liard—four variations on the preceding pavan and a reprise—is 
equally impressive. Paladin uses chains of overlapping motives as 
well as a fairly consistent four-voice texture to make an unusually 
learned yet dramatic galliard. The galliard continues the quick ex- 
change of sprightly rhythms, overlapping motives, thick texture, 
rhythmic displacement, and counter-rhythms. Paladin here exhib- 
its the highest caliber of melodic skill, evoking a Dowlandesque 
pathos in the represa section. It is a source of profound regret that 
Paladin left posterity so little music. 
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Ex. 35 Jean-Paul Paladin, Gagliarda sopra la Milanesa 
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30 Laurent Guillo, “Giovanni Paolo Paladino a Lyon,” Revue de 
Musicologie 73/2 (1987): 249-253. 

3 R.J. Knecht, French Renaissance Monarchy: Francis I & Henry 
II (London, 1984), 8ff; Frank Dobbins, Music in Renaissance Ly- 
ons (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 5. 

? LD. McFarlane, A Literary History of France: Renaissance 
France 1470-1589 (London, 1974), 147. 

33 Vaccaro, 34ff., prints sections of several poems by these literati. 
5 Lines 1-8 of 14, cited in François Lesure and Richard de Mor- 
court, *G.P. Paladino et son “premier livre’ de luth (1560)," Revue 


de Musicologie 42 (1958), 172. 

55 Martin Shepherd asserts in a review in The Lute 26/2 (1986) that 
two of the five chanson settings in the 1549 publication are partly 
or completely by Francesco and Borrono, and suggests that most 
of the dances were copied (transposed down a whole tone) from 
the 1536 Casteliono book and are thus also by Borrono. In pri- 
vate correspondence with the author, Arthur Ness disputes many 
of these claims, 

56 Folio 4 in the 1560 book. 

?' Baron Study, 96, 98. 
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The Future of the Lute Needs You! 


Dear Lute Lovers, 


If you were to sit down and make a list of all the different ways we, the lute players of today, can make sure there will be a next 


generation of players, on that list would surely be: 


Supporting First-Rate Instruction for Promising Students 
And you would agree the Cleveland Lute Festival and the Amherst Lute Seminar are important components, not just for instruc- 
tion, but also for face-to-face networking, as well as opportunities to perform. And yet, most of the up-and-coming players cannot afford 


to take advantage of what the seminar has to offer. 


This is where the rest of us come in. ALL of the rest of us. Imagine the satisfaction, the inner glow, of knowing that the $5.00, 


or $50.00 or $500.00, or $1500.00 (or any amount) you were able to donate to the LSA for this purpose helped to enable a gifted player 
to come to the seminar! Imagine knowing that as you listen to him or her perform on the Participants’ Concert, as you hang out with that 
person, or walk with that person to the next class—that YOU helped to make it possible. What a feeling! And that feeling is yours at 
any level of giving. There are four scholarship “receptacles” consisting of 3 named scholarships, and the General Scholarship Fund. All 
four will gladly accept donations in any amount. 


Contribute to a Named Fund 


The Robert Crim Baroque Lute Scholarship 
This scholarship 1s given to a promising student of the baroque lute. It was started by Robert's wife Suzanne Schwartz to honor 
his devotion to the baroque lute. 


The Douglas A. Smith Scholarship 
In honor of the tremendous contribution Doug made to so many aspects of lute research, the funds in this scholarship help to 
support the attendance at the seminar of a player with a strong bent toward lute musicology. 


The Pat O’Brien Scholarship 


This scholarship is being started to commemorate the legacy of Pat's presence among us at Seminars for so many years, his 
wisdom and generosity as a teacher and his spirit of collaboration. 


Contribute to the General Scholarship Fund 
Just make your donation on the LSA website, or mail it to Lute Society of America, P.O. Box 6499, Concord CA 94524. Then 


sit back and start right in enjoying the satisfaction of having helped further the education of an up-and-coming lute player! 
Catherine Liddell 
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LSA Quarterly Digital Sup bement 


For More Weiss & Paladin: 

Digital Supplement No. 6 The London Manuscript (Part 3) 
Accompanies LSA Quarterly, Vol. 53, No. | (this issue) 
Digital Supplement No. 7 The London Manuscript (Part 4) 
& Paladin (Part 1) 

Accompanies LSA Quarterly, Vol. 53, Nos. 2 & 3 (this issue) 


85+ pages of music for renaissance & baroque lutes available on the website 
https: / /lutesocietyofamerica.wildapricot.org/Publications 
Go to LSA Quarterly and the files for the Digital Supplements 
are listed below the Quarterlies they accompany. 


Ways to Remember Doug Smith: 


Buy a copy of the History of the Lute, 
Donate to the Doug Smith Scholarship Fund 


www.LuteSocietyofAmerica.org 
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A Short Talk with Visiting Artist Bor Zuljan 


Interview by Sean Smith 


Mr. Zuljan will teach and give a concert at 
the LSA Seminar that is part of the Amherst 
Early Music Festival, July 21-28, 2019, in 
New London, CT. For more information go 
to www.amherstearlymusic.org. 


SS: First off, a couple of standard ques- 
tions: Why the lute? Where do you see 
it going? 


BZ: I’ve been attracted to the lute and ear- 
ly music for quite a while and the interest 
started growing, like for many colleagues, 
while studying guitar. I’ve been playing a 
lot of jazz, different world music and im- 
provising a lot besides the standard classi- 
cal guitar music. It’s true that before tak- 
ing up the lute I was a bit concerned that 
early music would be too rigid or dogmat- 
ic, not leaving enough freedom. But on the 
contrary, I soon found myself researching 
and experimenting quite a lot, especially in the area of renaissance 
music. My main focuses have been improvisation in the renais- 
sance, especially the fantasia and its counterpoint, and research on 
the organology and sound, taking in consideration some original 
documents and the original instruments. In this way we, together 
with the Spanish luthier César Arias, reconstructed the so-called 
bray lute as described by Capirola. This lute would approximate 
the sound of the harp bray pins, meaning the strings would rattle 
against the pins to augment their regular tone.—Editor. 


SS: I’ve read your article in Lute News! on improvisation as a 
lutenist would have understood it and, since Pd just been go- 
ing through it for other reasons, realized the “Fantasia Bella” 
(32v) in the Castelfranco Manuscript (see page 24) is a very 
good exercise of the ideas you speak of. Of course we don’t 
want to get bogged down by harmonic details, but your guide 
works very nicely to understanding and replicating it. Where 
would you like to see education going about learning to play 
this improvisitory style in the 16th century? 


BZ: The “Fantasia Bella” is a very nice example of an early-to- 
mid-16th-century fantasia. Like almost all the fantasias and ri- 
cercars it is built using the similar contrapuntal processes which 
can, with some practice, be improvised. And this is the point with 
all this repertoire: after some research and practice in the field, I 
am now quite sure that the important players in the 16th century 
hardly ever played a piece as they composed or even published it. 
The performance ideal in the renaissance was that of improvised 
music, music that came from the very moment (ex tempore), and 
in this way it had a greater impact on the listener. (The famous pas- 
sage by Pontus de Tyard on Francesco da Milano is a nice example 
of this neoplatonic view.) 
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So the professional players probably used this [written] 
material for their new improvisations, changing parts or rearrang- 
ing the whole piece . . . or they were just improvising from scratch. 
(And some players probably even hardly ever wrote down music 
by themselves!) The written music might have a different role for 
them: either it could be an example of an “ideal” improvisation or 
it could serve for pedagogical purposes. In any case, these pieces 
are the best evidence of what kind of music they were playing 
and the best document for us today, for anyone who would like to 
revive this practice. 

Learning to improvise in a specific style today could 
bring a very different view of the music and the music-making. 
Understanding the music “from the inside” makes one perform dif- 
ferently, closer to the source. And the figure of performer-compos- 
er-improviser again gets in the center of the practice in the renais- 
sance (and other periods of western classical music). 


SS: People have been speculating on the famous “fingerpicks” 
for decades but, for the first time, I see them actually being 
used and even used in a manner consistent with an improvisa- 
tory scenario. Do you feel confident using them in concert and 
have you given any further insight to HIP performance? 


BZ: The fingerpicks or ditali provided a new dimension to my 
playing and they seem to me like a logical missing link between 
plectrum and finger technique. I mostly play with two of them, like 
we could read about in the document on Francesco da Milano, and 
I put them on my thumb and index finger. It takes some getting 
used to, but once you get the right length and position I feel one 
can be more precise and fast with the runs, having always a clear 
attack and much louder sound. But using just two makes playing 
complex polyphony almost impossible. I use them in concerts and 
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I've been more and more asked to use them in different ensembles 
as the lute sounds louder and it gives more support to the soloists. 


SS: The more I study the lute, the more I realize it did not live 
in the vacuum of solo performance. Looking at your improv 
with Lukas Henning,’ we see how natural it looks and feels to 
play in ensemble, however small. Moving forward, how would 
you like to see the lute integrate with other performers? Your 
CD of Gorzanis shows your comfort playing with new varia- 
tions of instruments within a group—how would you like to 
further explore this? 


BZ: Ever since I started playing the lute I played a lot within dif- 
ferent ensembles. I think that is an important part of the practice 
that enriches one’s approach to music making and to the technique. 
We can learn much from other colleagues and instruments, and the 
music we can play this way is in many cases inaccessible to solo 
playing. 

I started working on Gorzanis first as he is one of the few 
renaissance composers directly connected to my home country, 
Slovenia. I was working on the critical edition of his Secondo Li- 
bro de Intavolatura di Livto, 1563 (published by the Slovenian In- 
stitute of Musicology) when I realized that there is a lot of material 
which could be used for a colorful project. After different attempts 
I finally decided to use only stringed instruments (and percussion) 
and searched for specific sound colors that different combinations 
can bring. 


SS: In that vein, your recording with Pino de Vittorio (et al.) 
finally starts to open up possibilities in the long overlooked 
literature of the Neapolitan style. The songs are often simply 
rendered in print yet there are so many (and over a period of 
decades) that they were obviously extremely popular—what 
are/were the performers expected to do to make them so mag- 
netic to audiences? 


BZ: The La barca del mio amore CD is far from being the first 
one to deal with the repertory of the napolitane/villanelle. But it is 
true that Gorzanis’s napolitane are more in the less explored north 
Italian style where the lyrics are not in the real Neapolitan dia- 
lect and sometimes just try to sound Neapolitan. They are usually 
very simple compositions with a very rudimentary counterpoint, 
another aspect used by the composer to sound more like popular 
nusic. But it is quite probable this repertory was mostly performed 
at courts for the entertainment of the nobility. Some are more like 
madrigals, others can sound like pop tunes, and some have a strong 
theatrical aspect. So one has to show these aspects with specific 
instrumentation and especially the voice ... and that’s where Pino 
de Vittorio shines. 


SS: Personally I am rather excited about this and I am really 
happy to see this CD. As more manuscripts and prints appear 
on the internet, I realize how much we have been overlooking 
this “missing” genre! 

The strong evidence for the lute as accompaniment for 
dancing has not been translated into modern performances in 
any great sense. Pacoloni (Castelfranco Manuscript and Pha- 
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lese prints) has long been overlooked as a serious source but 
could just as easily be overlooked as an important source for 
the study of music for even larger ensembles, including larger 
staged performances and dance music. As we go back to better 
identify—and perform—the elements of improv, do you think 
we could explore that as well? Again, this is a personal curios- 
ity but I hope you can bring your experience to this. 


BZ: The lute was certainly used in accompanying dance much be- 
fore the 16th century. While I have never played with a lute ensem- 
ble to accompany dance, I have performed many times in broken 
consorts. I am interested in dancing as well, and I have explored 
the 15th-century bassadanza/ballo repertory quite a bit. 

Pacoloni’s trios are an interesting source for 1 6th-century 
lute music, and are a good window to show how such a group 
would perform accompanying dancers. But in my opinion this mu- 
sic would have been improvised. Most of these pieces could be 
considered as “standards” and many lute players today are used to 
such practice. 


SS: Where would you like to see lute study and performance 
going in the next 10 years? 


BZ: There is no specific change planned, only to continue in the 
same direction: the method on fantasia improvisation might take 
quite a bit more time, as is the case with my PhD on the same topic. 
I am also working on different solo programs and projects with La 
Lyra, to be recorded in the next few years, as well as some very 
interesting work with other groups. In any case, I will continue to 
explore the never-ending world of sounds and improvisation, try- 
ing to get closer to the “genuine” than ever before. 


Announcements: A new CD by Dulces Exuviae (a duo with bari- 
tone Romain Bockler) will be available this June on the Ricercar 
label, with music by Josquin on the Ricercar label. Near the end of 
the year a solo CD will be released on the Arcana label, as a result 
of my recent “Fantaisie” project at the HEM Geneve / HES-SO. 
The music will be improvisations and “new” lute sounds ca. 1500, 
I am also particularly happy also to start a new collaboration with 
Guillermo Pérez and his group Tasto Solo this year, as well as a 
new programme with Graindelavoix. 


SS: Thank you, Bor, for taking the time for this short inter- 
view. We, too, are looking forward to your classes at the Am- 
hest Seminar and hope that many LSA members will take ad- 
vantage of your visit to the US and the unique concert you will 
be giving there. 


Endnotes 

' Jean-Yves Haymoz and Bor Zuljan, “Ricercar una fantasia: Counter- 
point and improvisation,” and “Renaissance fantasia improvisation Step 
by Step—a Masterclass, or a Crash Course,” Lute News No. 125, May 
2018, pp. 17-27). 

? Readers are strongly urged to visit Mr. Henning’s Me:Mo page on You- 
Tube, specifically, “Bor Zuljan and the Improvising Renaissance,” or 
it can be accessed from the Me:mo website https://www.musicamemo. 
com/—look for Episode 21 in the Episode Archives. 
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René Mésangeau and His Tombeaux... 


for One or Two Lutes 
By Jean-Marie Poirier 


In 1780, 142 years after Mésangeau's death, Jean-Ben- 
jamin de la Borde wrote about him in his Essai sur la musique 
ancienne et moderne: 


His friend and student Gaultier composed a very beautiful 
piece on this instrument [the lute], and entitled it Le Tom- 
beau de Mesangeau. We never tired of hearing it.! 


Mésangeau died in the early days of January 1638 and 
his posthumous inventory is dated February 23, 1638. He left a 
widow and two children, Frangoise and Charles. Mésangeau had 
travelled to Britain a few times and had British students in Paris. 
One of them, Bullen Reymes, left us a manuscript of lute music, 
some in the hand of Mésangeau himself, and a diary with interest- 
ing entries concerning his problematical relation with Mésangeau. 

Mésangeau had agreed to give free lessons to Bullen 
Reymes to please the Duchess of Buckingham, but it did not last 
very long, only from January to June 1631. Their relationship 
came to an end when Mésangeau, who often failed to provide the 
lessons, probably by lack of motivation, eventually asked to be 
paid for what he did. Bullen Reymes asked another lutenist, Nico- 
las de Merville, for lessons. 

If Ennemond Gaultier was ever Mésangeau’s student, it 
must have been much earlier than that, probably in the 1620s, after 
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Mésangeau settled in Paris and got married there (1619). Gaulti- 
er, a provincial musican, had been attracted to the service of the 
Queen Mother, Marie de Médici in Paris, and had been established 
there as a professional lutenist since at least 1613. 

When Mésangeau died in 1638, Gaultier’s patroness 
since 1631had been exiled by her son, King Louis XIII. Gaultier 
still lived in Paris for a few years after this dramatic dismissal. 
Marie de Médicis died in Germany in 1642 and then the lutenist 
left the capital to return to his homeland in Dauphiné, near the city 
of Viennan, where he, died on December 17, 1651. 

Mésangeau was obviously a respected musician and the 
fact that three tombeaux dedicated to him survive is sufficient evi- 
dence of this. 

The oldest piece is in Ms. Vm7 6211 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France in Paris. This manuscript once belonged to 
Sébastien de Brossard who gave his whole musical collection to 
the king’s library in 1724, a few years before he died (1730). In 
the catalog of his collection (Bibliothéque Nationale de France, 
Département Musique, Rés Vm8-20), Brossard mentions this man- 
uscript and this particular piece, saying: 


There is also a Piece entitled “Tombeau de Mezangeau,” 


but if this piece was done after and on his death, we do not 
know who composed it. As to me, I would be inclined to 
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think that this tombeau is also on the death of the famous 
Raquette mentioned above, because all his students com- 
posed tombeaux on his death, and I do think that Sr de 
Mezangeau, who may not have been one of his students 
but was his contemporary, did not want, through emula- 
tion, to fail to write one too. However this is only a guess 
so far? 


Dated 1642-45, this tombeau is part of the earlier section 
in the manuscript and uses one of the transitional tunings in vogue 
at the time when Mésangeau published his works in the Ballard 
prints of 1631 and 1638. The tuning used here—ffded or A-D-G-b 
flat-d-f for a nominal tuning in A —is the so-called ton arumay (for 
enrhumé), which does not come as a surprise as Mésangeau liked 
and used this tuning quite a lot! See pp. 28-29 for my transcription 
of this earlier “Tombeau de Mezangeau," which to me, contrary to 
Brossard, is clearly meant to celebrate the memory of Mésangeau. 

The second tombeau in memory of Mésangeau that 
comes to mind can be considered the “official” one and is clearly 
attributed to Old Gaultier in the edition by his cousin Denis, Paris, 
1672, pp. 8-9: “Tombeau de Mezangeau, Du Vieux Gaultier.” 

The first two bars use the famous tetrachord motive (D— 
C-Bb-A) so well illustrated by Dowland's Lachrimae. It might 
actually be a quote, as Mésangeau and Gaultier both travelled and 
played in England where this music was still very much “in the 
air." In any case, the mood of this piece is quite in keeping with its 
funerary theme. Gaultier uses the whole compass of the instrument 
and brilliantly exploits the rhetoric of death, with a final high note 
supposed to evoke the soul of the deceased flying up to heaven. 

This beautiful piece is given a new dimension by the dis- 
covery of a contrepartie in Danzig 4230, a manuscript preserved 
in Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Musikab- 
teilung, f° 67v—68, where it is called simply Testament V.G. This 
manuscript is a collection of excellent quality contreparties and 
requires little editorial adjustment to work with the original solo 
parts. 

This particular contrepartie requires only three editorial 
notes, between brackets in my edition. Contreparties—most of 
which were added afterward by another lutenist, but some were 
added at the same time as the solo part—generally have a sort of 
improvisatory flavor. It is necessary to make a few changes to the 
original solo parts so they fit together well with these added parts. 

See page 29 for the “Tombeau de Mézangeau,” BNF Rés. 
474, pp. 8-9 and page 30 for "Testament V.G.," Berlin, ms. Danzig 
4230, f? 67v-68.You can find a video of this particular duet on 
YouTube, recorded live by A Due Liuti, Thierry Meunier and my- 
self : https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9hJXirg7Mul. 

Finally, there is a third piece which, I think, can be con- 
sidered as a sort of tombeau dedicated to Mésangeau. It is found 
in twelve different sources and one of them, F Pn Rés. Vmd. 15, 
f? 45v-46, is entitled “Thombeau de Mezengeau Allemande de 
Gautier le vieux," another one (NL-At Ms. 205.B.32, f? 25v) “Tom- 
beau Allemande" several others (five) are called “Le Testament, du 
Vieux Gaultier" and one (GB-Ob ms. G.618, f? 18), “Les dernières 
paroles ou Testament de Mésangeau." 

There are two instances where this same piece is called 
a gigue, which is after all only another possible reading of an al- 
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lemande at the time, spontaneously transformed into a triple-time 
piece through a more pronounced inequality. Perrine, in his book 
Pieces de luth en musique avec des regles pour les toucher par- 
faitement sur le luth et sur le clavessin (Paris, 1680), gives a ver- 
sion of this piece called “Allemande du V.G." (pages 16-17) with 
an indication at the end that “cette piece se jotie encore en gigue, 
tournez" (this piece can also be played as a gigue, turn over) and 
on the next pages (pages 18-19) the same piece is given in triple 
time called “Gigue du V. G,” which clearly shows how the trans- 
formation could be, and was often, done. See the LSA Quarterly 
Digital Supplement, pp. 9-11 for the facsimile of this music. 

In any case there is more than enough evidence of the 
elegiac character of this piece to consider it a proper tombeau. And 
here again, as in the case of the previous number, the addition of 
a contrepartie, found in Danzig 4230, f? 65v, with the only title 
“Allemande contrepartie VO." emphasizes the dramatic effect 
and reinforces the deep, dignified sadness oozing from the whole 
piece. See “Les derniéres paroles ou Testament de Mezengeau AI- 
lemande de Gautier L.V.," GB-Ob ms. G.618, f? 18 (page 31) and 
* Allemande contrepartie V.G.," Berlin, Ms. Danzig 4230, f? 65v, 
#80 (page 32). 

In conclusion, two out of three of these tombeaux can 
be attributed to Vieux Gaultier with certainty and a third one, in 
a transitional tuning, slightly earlier, although anonymous, could 
well be another piece by Gaultier. Let's not forget that the later 
versions were preserved thanks to the efforts of his younger cousin 
Denis, more than twenty years after Ennemond died, and may rep- 
resent a later rewriting in what had become the prevalent tuning c. 
1660—the D minor tuning for an eleven-course instrument. The 
older version (page 30), for a ten-course lute in transitional tuning, 
dated 1642-45, gives a good idea of what the Old Gaultier could 
have imagined and composed after his friend and master's death. 


Endnotes 

! J-B de Laborde, Essai sur la Musique Ancienne et Moderne, 
Tome Troisième, Paris, 1780, p. 522: “Gautier, son camarade et son 
éléve, composa une piéce fort belle sur cet instrument, & l'intitula 
Le Tombeau de Mesangeau. On ne se lassait pas de l'entendre." 

? Brossard S. De, Catalogue // Des livres de musique theo// 
rique et prattique, vocalle//et instrumentalle, tant imprimée//que 
manuscripte, qui sont dans//Le cabinet du Sr//Sebastien de Bros- 
sard chanoine de Meaux,//et dont il supplie tres humblement //Sa 
Majesté d'accepter le Don, pour //étre mis et conservez dans Sa // 
Bibliotheque. // Fait et escrit en l'année 1724. BNF, Rés Vm 8-20, 
p. 379: “Il y a aussi une Piece intitulée Tombeau de Mezangeau, 
mais si cette piece a esté faitte apres et sur sa mort, on ne sait point 
quel en est l'auteur. Pour moy je serois fort incliné à croire que 
ce Tombeau est aussi sur la mort de l'Illustre Raquette cy dessus, 
car tous ses disciples composérent des Tombeaux sur sa mort, et 
je crois bien que le Sr de Mezangeau qui du moins s'il n'avoit 
pas esté son disciple, estoit son contemporain, ne voulust pas, par 
emulation manquer à en faire aussi. Ce n'est là cependant que con- 
jecture.” 
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Tombeau de Mésengeau Anonymous 
BNF, Vm7 6211, f° 31v-32 
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Vieux Gaultier 


BNF, Rés. 474, pp. 8-9 
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V.[ieux] G.[aultier] 


Testament V.G.— Berlin, ms. Danzig 4230, f° 67v-68 
[Tombeau de Mésengeau] 
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Les derniéres paroles ou Testament de Mezengeau Vieux Gaultier 
f GB-Ob ms. G.618, f? 18. 
Allemande de Gautier L.V. 
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Vieux Gaultier 


Allemande contrepartie V.G. 
Berlin, Ms. Danzig 4230, f° 65v, #80 
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Who Wants to Be a Millionaire? 
By Elizabeth Kenny 


Well it would be lovely, but I’m talking about YouTube for now. 
Type Elizabeth Kenny into YouTube and look at the third video on the 
list.—ed. I had a couple of decades of happy touring with the Orchestra of 
the Age of Enlightenment, before “retiring” about five years ago to con- 
centrate on smaller/my own projects. I do go back now and then, and this 
January was tempted by a program of Barbara Stozzi (her 400th anniversa- 
ry is this year, hooray) and Monteverdi, dreamed up by my friend Christian 
Curnyn. “Can you come in a little early and shoot a little video in a series 
we do introducing instruments?” they said. “Just chat and play for a bit and 
we'll do the rest.” So I did. Cue Introducing the baroque Theorbo. 

And here’s the interesting bit. For those of us that grew up on the 
tail end of the kind of recording when someone paid you to stay in one 
place for three days perfecting something, this whole instant live-but-not 
culture takes a bit of getting used to. I wondered whether it was wise to 
cede editorial control: “You will cut the out-of-tune bit and the bit where 
I oversimplified? It’s not really a baroque instrument is it, seeing as how 
I talk about very renaissance ideals of Greek and Roman culture... .” “ 
Er, no. The series is baroque oboe, baroque cello etc. so that’s what we’re 
calling it.” While I was wondering, the whole nine minutes was uploaded 
because speed is of the essence. Turns out they may have been right and 
I wrong, because perfection isn’t what this audience is after. The penny 
dropped when teenage son number | came home and said, “My friend got 
a video of you in his feed. And they’re saying you’re from the Shire.” LSA 
readers who aren’t familiar with the Hobbit films need to know that Hob- 
bits live in the Shire, an odd place of strange old beauty. They’re also very 
small. And very naive, just waiting to be killed by Orcs. So it’s a normal 
size lute and this strange middle aged English person playing it is about six 
inches high. 

Then the metal community joined in and started talking about 
djent (“Does it? Well, no...”) but mostly appreciatively. Then, oddest of 
all, it popped up the RPG community (role play gaming). And Dungeons 
and Dragons imagery came up too. Again the teenagers chez Kenny trans- 
lated the broadsword and Bard references. And it turns out the lute is A 
Thing: lute players are being slain and slashed all over the place on screens 
and in LARP (live action role play events). Context here: for my kids the 
theorbo is the least cool thing ever, and they were as mystified as I was 
about why people were watching. But then a gleam came in my son’s eye: 
“Thing about Bards is that a lot of people hate them. And some love them, 
it all depends.” So there were a few thumbs down, and yes the gender thing 
plays in: nope, I’m not especially pretty or compensating with my very 
long neck, and yes I’ve heard those jokes before. But then I reckoned, if I 
look old (or like Hillary Clinton!) to viewers, it means young people are 
watching and that’s a good thing. 

Hand-wringing parents like me bemoan the time their kids spend 
on YouTube, but I’m reminded that when they want to learn something, 
that’s where they go: teenage son number 2 learned to build computers by 
“wasting his time on screens.” So going back to the perfection idea, this 
is what people were saying, that they found out about something odd, in- 
teresting and new, and had a few moments of fun doing so. Maybe it’s me 
who learned most of all. 

It’s January 24 and it has been up two weeks. Views are above a 
million. As this issue goes to press the views have reached 1.4 million.— 
ed. I’m having fun. And I hope one or two will buy the forthcoming Linn 
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theorbo CD (July 2019), which was recorded a bit more slowly! 
I’m bouncing between the old and the new ways. But then so were 
Piccinnini, Kapsberger, and the rest of them, so that'll do for me. 


From Liz’s Note from YouTube 

Great comments, even the dodgy ones making me laugh. 
No djent yet, but I have played “Stairway” for myself, and maybe 
will ask permission to upload one day! Jimmy Page does own one 
of these: he went to an opera I played in at the Globe theatre in 
London and asked the theatre guys about the weird lute, and so his 
friend stage director Peter Brook bought him one. Couldn’t make 
it up...so I don’t think it’s moronic to think sideways. And jokes 
about theorbo players started almost as soon as the instrument, so 


I’m liking a few new ones. I can travel on flights if I buy an extra 
seat like cello players do. 


Wikipedia: 

Djent (/dzent/) is a subgenre of progressive metal, named for an 
onomatopoeia for the distinctive high-gain, distorted, palm-muted, 
low-pitch guitar sound first employed by the band Meshuggah... 
The style is characterized by progressive, rhythmic, and technical 
complexity accompanied by a dense layer of polyphonic groove. 
It typically features heavily distorted, palm-muted guitar chords, 
syncopated riffs, and polymeters alongside virtuoso soloing. An- 
other common feature is the use of extended range seven-string, 
eight-string, and nine-string guitars. 


First International Conference on 
Lute Study in Higher Education 


Date: September 27 (17.30h) — 29 (14.00h), 2019 

Place: University of the Arts Bremen (Hochschule fiir Künste Bremen) 
Register by August 30 2019 at: luteconference@gmail.com 
Information will be viewable at: www.lautengesellschaft.de/ 


The German Lute Society (DLG), in collaboration with 
the University of the Arts Bremen (HFK), is pleased to present the 
First International Conference on Lute Study in Higher Education. 
The purpose is not to “standardize” lute education, but rather, with 
recognition of the profound developments in early music research 
and performance in the last decades, to explore diverse subjects 
of interest to lute teachers and students through presentations and 
discussions. Presenters will be current and former lute teachers 
at institutes of higher learning around the world, as well as guest 
speakers with individual areas of expertise. It is our hope to fos- 


The speakers list includes: 


ter the curiosity and innovation in an exploration which is all too 
often overshadowed by other concerns. The conference will try to 
identify ways we can approach this vast repertoire in as differenti- 
ated and colorful a manner as possible, with one eye on historical 
sources and one eye on 21st century realities. We hope that the 
next generation will profit from this discussion and collaboration, 
and that such encounters will lead to new insights and higher lev- 
els of teaching and performance. There is no cost for participants, 
and auditors (including students of all levels) are welcome! 


Anthony Bailes: “Over Stars and Under Bridges—A Case-Study in Authority: Right-Hand Placement" 


Pascale Boquet: “Teaching Lute to Children" 


Xavier Diaz-Latorre: “Improvisation and Composition on the Baroque Guitar within the Context of HIP” 
John Griffiths: *Historical Pedagogy—Education to Match our Performance Aspirations" 


Joachim Held: “Teaching Basso Continuo at the Master Level" 


Jakob Lindberg: “Reflections on How to Prepare the Aspiring Lutenist for the Real and the Virtual World of the 21st Century” 
Michael Lowe: “The Historical Lute; What Lute Teachers Need to Know” 
Nigel North: “TUT, TUT or the Well-Articulated Lutenist—Articulation in Lute Music, 1500-1750” 
Paul O’ Dette: “Teaching Historical Lute Technique in the 21st Century: What Do We Really Know and 

How can we Reconstruct What is Not Adequately Documented?” 
Franco Pavan: “Pedagogical Implications of the ‘Library of Tablature’, a Newly Discovered Collection of Lute Music (c. 1580-1640)” 
Bor Zuljan: “Ricercar una Fantasia: Teaching Contrapuntal Improvisation to Lute Students” 


Co-directors: Peter Croton (Schola Cantorum Basiliensis & Bern University of the Arts, President—German Lute Society) 
Joachim Held (University of the Arts Bremen & Royal Conservatoire in The Hague) 
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Call for Local LSA Chapters 


By Kate Benessa 


LSA is starting local chapters and looking for volunteers to be chapter representatives. 
A representative does not have to be a high-level player or instructor, only someone willing to be a personal contact for players 
in their region. That region can be established by the representative and comprised of one city, one state, or a number of states. Chapters 


can have overlapping regions. 


At a minimum, a chapter representative would compile a mailing list, welcome new members, and keep people informed of 


upcoming events. 


But a chapter could also do any of the following: 
* Create a private Facebook group for more casual discussion 
* Create connections for members to meet to attend concerts or master classes together 
* Hold meetings to play for each other or as an ensemble 
* Schedule house concerts to promote student players or emerging players 


* Create mini-weekend workshops 


The guidelines are only these: a chapter is a local organization of lute players affiliated 
with the LSA which will have the following attributes: 
* It has an organizational structure, including a chapter representative to LSA 


* [t has an open membership 


* [t maintains contact with its membership via a newsletter or other means; 
* It encourages its members to become members of LSA. 


I have created a prototype, the Rocky Mountain Chapter, 
with just a small amount of activity so far, but with many opportu- 
nities for growth. We have a Facebook closed group page which is 
more casual than the LSA Facebook page. It is useful for posting 
local events, but is more about community and friendship. Since 
there are fewer people we all get to know each other, and people 
are free to go off the lute topic, or to post videos of themselves 
playing, even if they are beginners. Some people have met to at- 
tend concerts together, or gone to each other’s home to chat and 
play duets. Others are discussing attending the summer festival 


David Fitzpatrick 
| utes and Guitars & Repairs 


Student | utes Available 


A 


4247 Forty Acre Town Rd. 
Tonia, MI 48846 
(616) 822-6907 
davidefitzpatrick@yahoo.com 
www.DavidEFitzpatrick.com 
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together, and I have one member who would like to organize a 
mini-workshop. 

A Midwest Chapter has been started by Braedon Hof- 
mann, also with a Facebook page. Smaller chapters could be 
formed within either of these chapters. The main goal is that a 
chapter be inclusive and not a private club, that it reach out to 
amateurs, and promote lute-related events and activities. 

If you think you would like to start a local chapter, please 
contact me, Kate Benessa, at bouhou@frii.com and I will help you 
get started. 


A History of the Lute from 
Antiquity to the Renaissance 
by Douglas Alton Smith 


$24.95 LSA Members 
$29.95 Non-Members + Shipping 
www.lutesocietyofamerica.org 
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Comparative Annual Financials 


Actual Dec. 2018 
Balance Sheet 


Cash 70,511 
Ameritrade 12,664 
Accounts Receivables 225 
Inventory-Publications 6,356 
Current Assets 89,756 
LRP Instruments 147,810 
Facility 8 Equipment $147,810 
Other Assets $18,091 
Total Assets $255,657 
Short Term Notes Payable 0 
LRP Security Deposits 12,100 
Deferred Income (2,940) 
Lute Festival Scholarship Fund 3,033 
Crim Scholarship Fund (restricted donation) 8,960 
Accounts Payable 0 
Current Liabilities $21,153 
Retained Earnings $234,504 
Total Debt and Equity $255,657 


Statement of Operations 


Total Revenues 193,207 
Total Direct Costs 113,969 
Total Gross Margin $79,238 
Personnel 13,788 
Business Development 2,568 
Facility 3,389 
Other 3,739 
Operating Expenses $23,484 
Income from Operations 55,754 


Revenue and Direct Cost Detail 


Membership Revenue 36,813 
Advertising Revenue 220 
Direct Cost of Journals/Quarterlies (34,186) 

$2,847 
Seminar Revenue 76,485 
Seminars: Consultants (25,950) 
Seminars: Travel (9,146) 
Seminars: Room/Board (35,733) 
Seminars: Other (780) 
Festivals 0 


Forcast Dec. 2019 


78,799 
12,664 
225 


$152.810 


$18,091 
$268.345 
0 

12,100 


$244.252 
$268.345 


(3,500) 
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Donor Sponsorships 6,270 0 

CRIM scholarhsips 0 0 

Other scholarships 550 0 

$11,696 ($4,800) 

Lute Rental Revenue 17,296 26,620 

LRP Instrument Donations 51,400 9,000 

LRP Expenses (2,677) (4,000) 

$66,018 $31,620 

Publication Revenue 2,554 2,600 
Direct Cost of Publications (4,683) 1,872 

$2129 $728 

Library Revenue 460 0 
Direct Cost of Library 814 800 
$354 $800 

Unrestricted Donations $5,125 $5,000 

Other Revenues $137 $0 


23 Plans of Ori nl. Er 


Previously Unknown Restoration Photographs 
Lute Manuscripts Rose Drawings 
سپس‎ by /\ 4 

Italian lutenist and scholar Franco Pavan has ` Paul Th omson A GEI 
made the biggest lute discovery in a very \ AF. 
long time: 23 previously unknown lute man- 
uscripts containing 650 pieces of Italian lute 
music of high quality—the largest collection 
of lute music in private hands anywhere in 
the world. The music is for lute, archlute, chi- 
tarrone, chitarrino and cetra, from the 16th 
and 17th centuries, up to about 1640. Franco 
hopes it will all be published free online in 
due course. 


Illustratéd iere ER fof 2, a lute by Mathes 
Podhit 1519/Johann Zen Edlinger 1692 | 


t// 


Lute by Mathes Poke vyg | Johann Gong Edinger ده‎ ~ private collection 


Available from: www. 7 4 
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The Lute 


Forum 


Comments from Lute Seachers 


The Lute Forum is a column where you will be seeing comments from lute teachers about various aspects of playing the lute and other 
historical plucked stringed instruments. Contact column curator Douglas Hensley (douglashensley@shaw.ca) if you have questions or 


comments for future columns. 


Meantone Tuning 
Doug Hensley asked this question: 


How important is meantone (or any other non equal) temperament 
on the lute? Can I train my ear to hear those micro differences if I 
don t hear them now? How do I do that? 


Sylvain Bergeron: 


Meantone Temperaments on Lutes: Holy Grail 
or Pandora’s Box? 


Pll start by quoting David Dolata in the introduction of his excel- 
lent book, Meantone Temperaments on Lutes and Viols: 


Tuning can be among the most vexing, frustrating, and 
time-consuming aspects of playing the lute or viol... Yet 
there are few adjustments a fretted instruments player can 
make that require so little effort but return such dramatic 
rewards, including more stable consonances, colourful 
dissonances, and better resonances....What is the point of 
having movable frets if you don’t move them? 


Early keyboard players use temperaments all the time. 
Baroque harpists commonly use meantone with great success and 
viola de gamba players have well-integrated fret adjustments in 
their tuning routines. What about lute players? There still seems 
to be some resistance and misunderstanding in the lute world. Is 
it because we have so many strings to tune and don’t want to add 
tuning frets to the task? Could it be because so many of us origi- 
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nally came from the guitar world? Or, maybe we’re just too lazy 
and prefer to quote Vincenzo Galilei to justify the use of equal 
temperament? 

I'd like to share a few ideas based on my own experience 
and to prepare the ground for those who are tempted to explore 
temperaments. Whatever you choose, remember the importance 
of tuning well; for many of us, tuning is wrongly confused with 
warming up. Above all, avoid moving the slacks frets toward the 
body to keep them in place, as many do—this won't help! 

Personally, I have always found the approach to tem- 
peraments delicate, complex, intriguing, and scary. Among the 
numerous articles on the subject, many looked rather esoteric to 
me, reserved for the initiated; pages and pages of numbers, col- 
umns, equations, formulas and cabalistic diagrams. Indeed, many 
of them are focusing on the theoretical and acoustical side of it and 
very few address fretted string instruments specifically. If you, like 
me, are more interested in the musical result than the mathematics, 
look for documents that offer guidance for the players and focus on 
the practical aspects. For that purpose, a few suggestions are given 
at the end of this column. 

Once you have passed over the first obstacle, there’s a 
good chance you'll want to keep going. Those of us who became 
familiar with the use of meantone temperament on the lute will say 
that, when well done, it creates richer harmonies, the instruments 
produce more and better sound, and the music becomes more in- 
teresting. In comparison, equal temperament usually sounds rather 
tame. 


Before Starting 

As in many good things, it takes some effort. Plan 
ahead—make sure your strings, frets, and pegs are in pretty good 
shape. If your strings are old, if you have sticky pegs, and slip- 
ping frets, this won’t work. With the help of today’s smartphone 
apps, experimenting with temperaments becomes much more ac- 
cessible. However, even with these new tools, it is important to 
keep in mind that this process takes time and patience, so make 
sure there’s enough time to experiment. You don’t want to come to 
a first rehearsal with loose frets and buzzing problems caused by 
your tastini! 


Temperaments: Which one to pick? 

There are numerous temperaments designed through the 
centuries, often conceived by keyboardists (mainly organists) and 
theoreticians. Not so many of them work well on the lute, and in 
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practice only two or three are important to know about. The ones 
used most often are: 


Mesotonic (Meantone) Temperament 

1/4 comma meantone (or Aaron) is common for 16th- and 
early 17th-century music. It is very colorful but rather ex- 
treme, and it’s limited to particular keys. 1/6 comma (also 
called Silbermann) is more convenient and fits nicely in 
the common keys of renaissance and baroque ensemble 
repertoire. 


Meantone temperaments are based on the thirds as conso- 
nances, unlike Pythagorean, which promotes the fifth. With mean- 
tone, the idea is to keep the major thirds low (B, F#, G#, C#) and 
the minor thirds high (C, F, G, Bb, Eb, Ab). That creates substan- 
tial differences of color from major to minor, making first inver- 
sion chords (6th) much more interesting, and making dissonant 
chords (like 4-3 suspensions) richer. 


Irregular temperaments 


Vallotti and Derivatives 

Also known is a variant called “Tartini-Vallotti.” For 
some reason, it is still the most frequently used tempera- 
ment for baroque ensembles, so lute players should know 
about it. It is relatively easy for string players to adapt, 
but it is more convenient than interesting and sounds 
rather tame. Like other irregular temperaments, it is very 
hard to reproduce on the lute, so you should look for vari- 
ants. I personally use a nice variant of it, conceived by 
Montreal Harpsichordist Jonathan Addleman, that allows 
a large number of flat and sharp keys without having to 
retune. 


Other irregular temperaments, like Werckmeister III, 
Kirnberger, etc. are sometimes used. Of course, equal tempera- 
ment is definitively the best choice for a lot of later music that goes 
in all the keys (Handel oratorios and operas, most of Bach’s music, 
etc.). 


Conclusion 

If you have just a limited time to spend with your instru- 
ment, you should probably keep on with equal temperament. Just 
feel free to adjust slightly some frets you feel sound too low (like 
the first and third fret) or too high (like the fourth one). 

On the other hand, if you play with other instruments (or 
plan to), and if you’re eager to learn new things and want to de- 
velop the resources of your instrument, it’s certainly worthwhile 
to experiment wth temperaments. 1/6 comma meantone is a very 
good choice for instruments tuned in fourths: renaissance lute, 
vihuela, theorbo, archlute, etc. Baroque lute and baroque guitar, 
in my opinion, are somewhat different. A subsequent column will 
give you directions to achieve a good meantone temperament on 
the renaissance lute. 
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Temperaments?” Lute Society of America Quarterly, Vol. 44, No. 
2, Spring, 2009, pp. 15-20. 


Lewis, Pierre, “Understanding Temperaments” (1998), https:// 
leware.net/temper/temper.htm. 


Lindley, Mark. Lutes, Viols, and Temperaments (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1984) 


van Ooijen, David.“Mean-tone Temperament for Lute” (2001). 
https://davidvanooijen. wordpress.com/mean-tone-temperament- 
for-lute/. 


Lucas Harris: 


Playing Mean(tone) With Others 


Like most lutenists who work as continuo players, I spend most 
of my life playing in unequal tuning systems, especially differ- 
ent kinds of meantone temperaments. Just as a good violinist who 
works hard to match her intonation to that of her stand partner, I 
put much effort into getting my lute in tune with ensembles, and 
in particular with the baroque keyboard instruments I’m partnered 
with in continuo sections. But even when I play solos, I usually 
keep my lute in some flavor of meantone. I feel that my instru- 
ments are louder and more resonant, and that the meantone inter- 
val sizes create a more pleasing harmony (whereas equal-tempered 
thirds now “give me the heebie-jeebies,” as I heard Paul O’ Dette 
once say). 
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It’s not really my purpose here to try and convince play- 
ers who up until now have been afraid to depart from equal tem- 
perament (on that topic, I would just agree with David Dolata, who 
likens it to owning an expensive sports car but never driving it on 
the highway at high speeds!). It’s also a big topic to cover com- 
pletely. Pl just limit myself here to five practical suggestions that 
should be helpful to meantone novices in particular. 


1) Buy and read David Dolata’s book Meantone Temperaments 
on Lutes and Viols (Indiana University Press, 2016). 

This is a wonderful new guide on this subject that ev- 
eryone should know about. It functions as a sort of companion to 
Mark Lindley’s excellent Lutes, Viols, and Temperaments (Cam- 
brige University Press, 1984), but it has more practical advice. In- 
side, you'll find the basics clearly explained, as well as many tricks 
that experienced meantoners use (such as slanting frets). The lute 
community is lucky that these excellent books exist. 


2) Make sure your lute is in good working order. 

If your instrument has sticking/slipping pegs, wonky 
frets, and/or false strings, you are going to have a hard time get- 
ting your lute in tune in ANY temperament (equal temperament in- 
cluded). I include this point because almost every lute that students 
bring to my studio has issues along these lines. 


Please ensure that: 


* Your frets are in good working order: they should be 
movable but not loose, and not too chewed up. Replace 
them if necessary. 

¢ Your strings are true: they should have one clear pitch 
as well as an even (not jagged) vibration pattern when ob- 
served against the dark background of your fingerboard. 
+ Your pegs turn easily and securely. They should be well- 
fit and lubricated so that you don’t have to struggle to 
make fine adjustments. 

¢ Your strings are not wound onto the peg in a way that 
jams them into the cheek of the pegbox. Nor should any 
string take a sharp angle from the nut to the peg. The few 
seconds it takes to rewind a string can save you a lot of 
tuning time. 


3) Start with 1/6 comma meantone. 

Whereas in some ways 1/4 comma meantone is the most 
pure and most beautiful of the meantone flavors, you’ll set your- 
self up for success by starting with something lighter, such as 1/6 
comma meantone. I suggest this first of all because it will be an 
easier transition both for your frets and for your ears and brain. 
In 1/4 comma meantone, the difference between nonenharmonic 
tones is so extreme that one cannot be used for the other (1.e., play- 
ing B major with an Eb for a D# is almost violently out of tune), 
whereas in 1/6 comma you can often get away with it if absolutely 
necessary (the same chord will sound sour but not shocking). 1/6 
comma is also more flexible—it can blend with many other tem- 
peraments well, and allows for more “finessing” (moving frets 
around to expand the range of usable keys—see below). 
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4) Set your frets using SOUND (NOT by measuring distances 
with a ruler). 

Many articles on nonequal temperaments recommend 
setting your frets by calculating the distance from the nut. This 
method does not take into account many “real world” variables 
such as the distance of the strings from the fingerboard (the ac- 
tion), and will likely result in your frets not being quite in the right 
position so that the temperament does not “close” properly. I also 
do not recommend using anything that shows your pitch with a 
needle (which are more accurate with sustaining instruments). 
Please set your frets using SOUND. The sound can come from a 
multi-temperament tuning machine, a tuning app on your phone/ 
tablet/computer, or a recently tuned keyboard instrument. 


The procedure I recommend is: 


a) Tune your open strings carefully to your tuning source. 
b) Choose one course and go up the neck chromatically, 
moving each fret so that the pitch produced on that course 
is perfectly in tune (listen for the beats to disappear). 

c) Straighten each fret to make it roughly parallel with 
the nut, then double-check that all your unisons and oc- 
taves are in tune. Make whatever fine adjustments might 
be necessary. 

d) Eventually you can add any tastini that might be neces- 
sary (see below). 


Now you can play a few basic chords and begin to enjoy the align- 
ment of the planets. 


5) Get clear about where your sharps and flats are. 

You’ ll discover quickly that once you've set your frets 
in meantone, you’re working in a new world, where accidentals 
that are normally enharmonic (Eb/D#, Ab/G#) are no longer the 
same note. As a result, some frets now have two possible posi- 
tions, one closer to the bridge for flats (the fa position) and one 
closer to the nut for sharps (the mi position). Years ago I produced 
a free handout with a fretboard map to help you visualize your 
“new” fretboard: go to www.continuo.ca/education and click on 
the handout (under “Education”) called “Enharmonic Pitches on 
Lute Fretboards.” 

You actually need to be aware of this nonequivalence of 
flats and sharps even as you are placing the frets as in the previ- 
ous step. Your tuning source will most likely be giving you the 
standard meantone accidentals, which are C#, Eb, F#, G#, and Bb. 
Let’s say you are setting your first fret using the chanterelle of a 
standard G lute. The tuner will likely give you a G#, but you actu- 
ally need an Ab to set your first fret in the higher fa position, which 
is usually where it sits. A good solution is to change to the second 
course to set the first fret, as your tuner will give you an Eb (which, 
like the Ab, will get your first fret into the higher/flat/fa position). 
Likewise, let’s say you are on step c) above and confirming that 
a particular octave is in tune. Depending on how your frets are 
set, you could be checking, for example, an Eb against a D#. In 
that case, the two pitches should NOT sound in tune nor be used 
together. 
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In this new world, switching between various tonalities 
may require you to move certain frets back and forth between their 
two positions (especially frets 1, 4, and 6). This might sound scary, 
but it gets easier with practice. Many of us will even do it freehand 
in the middle of a performance, even during a piece. It may seem 
like a lot of trouble/stress, but I've always felt that the extra reso- 
nance and “ring” were well worth it. 

Sometimes you’ll need flats and sharps on the same fret. 
One solution to this is to use tastini, which are extra frets that pull 
certain notes on a high fret down to become a sharp. The pitches 
most commonly adjusted this way are the F# and C# on the first 
fret of a G lute, or the G# on the first fret of a guitar. The word tast- 
ini was used by Vincenzo Galilei, but they were also described by 
others, including Christopher Simpson: “I do not deny . . . the plac- 
ing of a middle fret near the top of nut of a viol or theorbo where 
the space is wide, may be useful in some cases for the sweetening 
of such dissonances as may happen in those places ... .” (4 Com- 
pendium of Practical Music in Five Parts, 1667) 

The easiest way to make a tastino is to simply tape an 
extra piece of fret gut onto your fingerboard. Cut a small piece of 
fret gut of just the right diameter to avoid buzzing (usually .05-.10 
smaller than the fret in front of it will work), then simply stick 
it right onto your fingerboard with tape. I use a thin black book- 
binding tape, but I’ve used many other kinds in a pinch. With this 
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method you can pull the tastino right off if you need to remove 
it, and to some extent you may be able to even move the tastino 
around under the tape to adjust its exact position. There are also 
more elegant (but less temporary/adjustable/convenient) ways of 
adding wooden tastini with glue or double-sided tape. 


Conclusion 

Clearly, this is a big topic that is difficult to cover com- 
pletely in a short article. My apologies if I’ve lost anybody along 
the way. Again, please find a copy of Dolata's and Lindley's books 
to fill in the gaps, or have a session with a teacher who is experi- 
enced in this topic. 

If you can get over the initial hurdles, the rewards are 
quite significant: your solo repertoire will have a sharper focus and 
a much more satisfying resonance, as well as more contrapuntal 
and rhetorical interest due to the different sizes of the intervals. 
You'll also have the tools to blend the intonation of your instru- 
ment more effectively with ensembles. You also do not need to be 
a professional player to open this can of worms: I’ve witnessed 
a huge group of amateur lutenists from the New York Continuo 
Collective, for example, all of us accompanying Monteverdi in 1/4 
comma meantone. Lots of lutenists are playing mean these days, 
and it might just be time for you to get on the playground with us! 
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Reviews 


The opinions expressed here do not represent any “official” opinion of the Lute Society of America. They are the opinons of the reviewers. 
Mail music, CDs, and other publications for review to: Lute Society of America, P.O. Box 6499, Concord, CA 94524 USA. 


Tablatures: Gaultier, Lespine et Anonymes 
Jean-Marie Poirier 
Cornetto COR10, 2017 


In this lovely recording, Jean-Marie Poirier presents 
a selection of rarely performed works, primarily by French lute 
composers Ennemond Gaultier (“La Vieux.” c.1575-1651) and 
Charles de Lespine (c.1580— after 1627). He plays a 10-course lute 
built by Julien Stryjak (after Jean Desmoulins, 1644). 

Poirier compiled the works for this recording after much 
research. While Gaultier *La Vieux" is known as a composer who 
was part of the transition to the “new tuning"—the d-minor tun- 
ing first associated with the emergence of the 11-course lute in 
mid-17th-century France— Poirier studied Gaultier's earlier style, 
which still employed renaissance tuning. Because of different 
spellings for Gaultier (Gothier, Gautier, Gotier) that appear in vari- 
ous manuscripts, he saw a need to identify the pieces by stylistic 
similarities—the process that eventually led to inclusion of a num- 
ber of anonymous works in this collection with a possible attribu- 
tion to the same author (i. e., Gaultier). To round out the recording, 
works by another French lute composer of the same era, Charles 
de Lespine (Lepin, L'Espine), who also wrote in the old tuning, 
are included. This collection has been grouped by key into suites 
comprised primarily of preludes, allemandes, and courantes, with 
the courante significantly outnumbering other dance forms. 

Despite the preponderance of courantes, a broad degree 
of variety exists within this form. Typically in 3/2, 3/4, or 6/4, cou- 
rantes range from simple settings of an attractive melodic line— 
these resemble song settings—to bouncy dances, or to those with 
more complex rhythms and a contrapuntal texture. In Poirier's se- 
lection we hear all these guises of the courante. It is apt that the 
form is so heavily represented since it later became a favorite of 
the court: “Under Louis XIV, however, the courante became the 
most prominent dance of court balls, with the king, himself an ac- 
complished dancer, performing the first courante of the evening" 
(Meredith Ellis Little and Suzanne G. Cusick, “Courante,” Grove 
Music Online, 2001). 

The opening Prelude in C Minor takes a leisurely tempo 
with a searching style appropriate for this introductory form. In 
works with compound melodies, Poirier brings out the syncopated 
dialogue as clearly as if it were played by two instruments. I was 
drawn to an especially attractive pair of a courante followed by a 
canarie in the C Major Suite (tracks 17 and 18). Despite the major 
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key, the employment of darker harmonies in the courante creates 
an arresting contrast to the high energy, bouncy folk dance of the 
canarie. One notable exception to the dance forms is the plaint 
“Les Larmes" (The Tears), a charming piece, which should be fea- 
tured more often. 

The final four tracks comprise the attractive Suite in C 
Minor by Lespine. Featuring a prelude, courante, balet, and volte, 
this set follows a pleasing slow-fast-slow-fast alternation. The 
pieces range from stately and homophonic to imitative, conclud- 
ing with a rousing dance, and yet they share a unified character, 
reflecting the style of the first decades of the 17th century. 

Poirier’s playing is charming and lightly ornamented. At 
climactic points in the music, he softens the dynamics to bring out 
a sweet tenderness, ideally suited to this repertoire. In this com- 
pilation of 28 early works sussed from a variety of manuscripts, 
Poirier has successfully carved out the “missing link," as he puts 
It, of pieces written just prior to those in the new tuning. His liner 
notes list the sources he mined for these works, but lack the spe- 
cific attribution for each piece. This could easily be remedied with 
additional information on his website: http://poirierjm.free.fr 

Like so many lute players, Poirier's initiation to music 
began with the guitar. He was soon drawn to the lute, theorbo, and 
the viola da gamba. Poirier made an auspicious introduction to the 
world of early music with his appearance as Monsieur de Bures in 
the seminal French film Tous les matins du monde (All the Morn- 
ings of the World, 1991). Starring Gerard Depardieu and set dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV, the film features the tragic love story 
of viola da gamba composer Marin Marais. For any early music 
aficionados this film is a must-see. Poirier has played in many en- 
sembles and is currently performing with Thierry Meunier in A 
Due Liuti. His research was recently featured in the LSA Quarterly 
with the article *The Lost Tradition of Lute Quartets" (52/1, 2017). 

Kate Benessa & Alexander Batov 


Weiss and Hasse 
Jadran Duncumb, baroque lute 
Audax ADX13713 


Lutenist Jadran Duncumb presents his first solo record- 
ing of works for the 13-course baroque lute with works by Silvius 
Leopold Weiss (1687-1750) and his colleague working in Dres- 
den, Johann Adolf Hasse (1699-1783). The album begins with the 
world premiere recording of Hasse's Sonata IV, which is an intabu- 
lation of the keyboard Sonata IV found in the Leipzig Manuscript 
(Musikbibliothek der Stadt, Becker III.11.46b). To put it simply, 
Duncumb's artistry on the Hasse sonata is absolutely remarkable. 
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The combination of a delicate touch and elegant phrasing culmi- 
nates in a totally persuasive interpretation that sounds as if the 
work were indeed composed originally for the baroque lute. The 
recording of the Hasse E flat Sonata is equally remarkable, and to- 
gether the playing of these works gives us tremendous insight into 
just how high of a technical level the lute might have been played 
in the 18th century. 

The recording of the D minor Weiss suite from the Dres- 
den Manuscript (SW35) proved to be an excellent choice to pair 
with the Hasse sonatas. Written in sharp stylistic contrast to the 
preceding keyboard sonata intabulations, this late sonata by Weiss 
is treated to a masterful interpretation by Duncumb. Individual 
movements stand out such as the “Courante,” which has a won- 
derful sense of phrasing and tempo fluctuation as well as dynamic 
control. Duncumb shapes his phrases in such a way that it has the 
effect of creating an inner dialogue between the different thematic 
components of the piece, resulting in a performance much different 
than the typical courante dances we often hear. The music speaks 
both within and to itself but also to the listener. The Sarabande of 
this suite has to be, in my opinion, one of the very best recordings 
of a Weiss sarabande that we are fortunate enough to have. Dun- 
cumb’s mastery of agogic accents combined with delicate phrasing 
is perfect in this piece, and the recording strikes me as an exem- 
plary demonstration of the beautiful simplicity that can be found 
in sarabandes composed by Weiss. The music making here is ab- 
solutely breathtaking and is sure to melt the heart of anyone who is 
fortunate enough to hear it. Furthermore, in the Allegro, there is an 
intense emotional passion that makes the music exciting through 
every twist and turn of the complex harmony that Weiss wrote. 
Other selections by Weiss include the well-known Passacaglia in 
D major (SW 18/6) and a Prelude in C minor (SW 27/1), both very 
well done. 

Duncumb’s monumental achievement here is twofold: 
the absolute mastery of the physical requirements of playing the 
baroque lute combined with a very high-level learned musical in- 
terpretation. There are very few players of the baroque lute who 
possess the physical abilities to execute such a wide variety of 
tonal colors and wide range of dynamics on the instrument. His 
technique is refined in such a way that he is able to produce micro- 
scopic changes of tone color and dynamics on an unusual level of 
detail. Duncumb uses this technical facility to serve the music in a 
most profound way, and the result is phenomenal. 

It is difficult to find fault with such an excellent lute re- 
cording, but the one criticism that must be addressed is that Jadran 
Duncumb’s musicianship is so outstanding that it deserves a better 
recorded acoustic sound. Although the quality of the recording is 
very good, the level of reverb and microphone positioning could 
have been adjusted slightly to better accommodate the sound of his 
instrument. In addition, because of the microphone position, we 
hear a lot of his breathing as he is playing. While this is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing, it does distract from the pure sounds of the lute. 
I suspect that in a live concert situation this would not be an issue, 
but in the medium of recorded sound it is very noticeable. 

Finally, the liner notes of the album are written in a per- 
sonal style in which Duncumb describes his musical journey that 
brought him to the point where he made this recording. I found this 
to be a fascinating insight into who the artist is as a person, and it 
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aids the reader in understanding the context in which the recording 
was made. These liner notes also reveal many of Duncumb’s ideas 
about his interpretive choices, and it is highly recommended that 
listeners read the in-depth essay included with physical copies of 
the CD. 

In conclusion, I highly recommend this recording for 
anyone who wishes to get a glimpse into what the apex of baroque 
lute playing might have sounded like in the 18th century in the 
hands of great musicians of the day—perhaps even the great mas- 
ter Silvius Leopold Weiss himself. 

Joe Harris 


Dances and Chansons of the French Renaissance 
published by Pierre Attaingnant 


Robert Bates, Organ, and G. Yvonne Kendall, Percussion 
Loft Recordings 1137 


First let’s address the elephant in the room. Why would 
a CD of pipe organ music be included in an LSA Quarterly re- 
view? It’s not particularly fashionable to like pipe organ, and quite 
a few musicians have been traditionally lukewarm to the instru- 
ment. Stravinsky famously described it as “the monster that never 
breathes.” Nevertheless, it is one of the most complex musical in- 
struments ever created. Understanding the “boom, chiff, cough” 
and its complexities is fascinating and gratifying. Over time, ap- 
preciating a bundle of pipes and pistons, the organ stops being 
mere machinery and in the able hands of Dr. Robert Bates becomes 
a thing of great expressiveness. 

Most of us are familiar with Pierre Attaingnant through 
his works for lute published around 1529. A book of preludes and 
chansons is followed four months later by a book of dances. But 
he was also an important publisher of French renaissance music 
and diversified his publications to include books of chansons, in- 
strumental ensembles, and, most important, seven books that are 
considered to be among the most important in the entire history 
of keyboard music. This recording focuses on the Book of Dances 
and the Second Book of Chansons. These may have been intended 
to be performed on the organ as well. The organ, even at that time, 
was capable of imitating many instruments, sounds, and voices. 
The original synthesizer! 

All the works presented are arranged for organ. The chan- 
sons are secular and speak to love in all of its forms. The variety of 
registration and timbral color adds to the expressiveness and po- 
lyphony. If only we lute players could sustain notes that only hint 
at polyphonic lines. Apples and oranges, you say, but the tracks 
illuminate the intent of the music. These examples of how to in- 
terpret the music might be insightful for your playing. As to the 
variety of timbres, track 34, “Ung jour Robin allant aux champs,” 
is a great example of the range of sounds; you can actually hear 
birds tweeting. 

The dances are short, about one to two minutes each, 
and represent the popular forms of the day. Choices for tempi and 
rhythmic patterns of the branle, basse dance, galliard, and pavan 
are based on Arbeau’s iconic book Orchesography of 1588. Per- 
cussion, by early music specialist Dr. G. Yvonne Kendall, is added 
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to many of the dances to enhance the authenticity and rhythmic 
drive. 

The organ of the Church of Saint-Pierre—constructed 
around 1568, modified over the centuries, and restored/recreated 
around 2012—is the source for this CD. The recording is first rate, 
very clear, and has a touch of room ambience for a natural sound. 
With apparent close mic placement, it is not overly reverberant. 
Dr. Bates’s years of teaching, performing, and research are clearly 
evident here. Each selection is well thought out and varied in “or- 
chestration.” 

Dr. Bates’s liner notes are particularly enlightening. Top- 
ics of interest include sacred vs. secular music in the church (think 
“parody masses") at a time when secular music was on the rise. 
Also covered are the publishing, printing techniques of the day, or- 
gan construction, “instrumentation” preferences, and organ stops 
used for this recording. The background notes on the two perform- 
ers reflect their years of research and commitment to bringing this 
music to life. Step outside your music box and give this CD a lis- 
ten. It just may improve your approach to playing the lute. 

Frank DeGroodt 


The Dark Lord’s Music: The Lutebook 


of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
Martin Eastwell, 10-course lute 
Music and Media Consulting MMC117 


The man who compiled this manuscript, Edward, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury (1582-1648), may have lived the majority 
of his life in what we think of as the early baroque era, but he was 
the quintessential renaissance man. He and his younger brother, 
the poet and orator George Herbert (1593-1633), were born into 
a wealthy family, and Edward made the most of his considerable 
gifts. He was well traveled and well read, and served as a soldier, 
historian, diplomat, and author. He described himself as a largely 
self-taught musician, eschewing the company of other young men 
during his student days, in whose behavior he found “much ill ex- 
ample... .” Both his outward appearance and his divergent philos- 
ophy (he was a deist during an era when this was quite a hazardous 
philosophy to adopt) contributed to the epithet “The Dark Lord 
Herbert.” 

Now in the collection of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cam- 
bridge University, the manuscript was entirely unknown until it 
was auctioned by Sotheby’s in 1956 for the startlingly meager sum 
of £1500. It is now considered one of the most important sources 
for lute music of its era. The manuscript contains 242 works by 
many well-known composers (John Dowland, Daniel Batcheler, 
Robert Johnson, and Jakob Reys, for example), and for many of 
these pieces it is the only extant source. Also represented are some 
less familiar contributors, including eight works by Cuthbert Hely, 
a name that would never have seen the light of day if not for this 
manuscript. French composers are also well represented, which is 
no surprise considering that Edward traveled extensively and spent 
some of this time in Paris. 

Martin Eastwell has chosen 20 pieces from the manu- 
script for this CD, certainly a small fraction of its contents, but he 
has given us an eclectic and representative cross section. Six of 
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these works are fantasias, all by different composers. Of particular 
note is the fantasia by Cuthbert Hely (track 15), a dark and brood- 
ing piece that dwells predominantly in the lute's lower registers. 
Of the rest, mostly dances, the biggest surprise is Jakob Reys’s 
sarabande (track 3), which evokes the Spanish origin of this form 
with a lively tempo and guitar-like strumming. Also worth men- 
tion is Daniel Batcheler’s monumental set of variations on “La 
Jeune Fillette” (an example of the well-known “La Monica” chord 
sequence), which, at nearly 10 minutes long, is by a large margin 
the longest track on the disc. 

All of these pieces confront the performer with technical, 
stylistic, and musical challenges. Mr. Eastwell has elected to re- 
create as closely as possible the stringing and technique that would 
have been in fashion during Edward’s time. This means that the 
bass strings of the two different lutes he plays here are bare gut, 
impregnated with metallic salts as was the practice in the early 
17th century. This yields a somewhat dull and ponderous sound 
with well-defined attacks but little sustain. A significant technical 
detail mentioned in the CD’s booklet has to do with the placement 
of the right-hand thumb. We’re all familiar with the renaissance 
convention of thumb-under technique, where the thumb strikes the 
string inside the index finger, but by the early 17th century this 
had changed, and the new technique involved stretching the thumb 
outward from the hand. This has the effect of making the bass more 
prominent, certainly a desirable attribute in baroque music where 
the bass line is so important. 

Mr. Eastwell applies a meticulously researched approach 
to this literature, and while the results are consistently engaging, 
especially considering the extraordinary quality of the music, the 
overall sound might not appeal to everybody. While he navigates 
the technical and musical obstacles with assurance, his playing is 
at times a little labored and less fluid than we’d like. Still, this CD 
is an important contribution to the catalog, inviting the listener 
into Lord Herbert’s musical world and illuminating the variety and 
sophistication of this literature. The recording features a very well- 
written, complete, and informative booklet that greatly enhances 
our knowledge and enjoyment of the music. Happily, the CD is 
widely available from Amazon.com, Allmusic.com, iTunes, and 
similar sources. 


Howard Kadis 


John Dowland: First Booke of Songes or Ayres 
Grace Davidson, soprano; David Miller, lute 
Signum Classic SIGCD553 


This recording is a major event for devotees of the Eng- 
lish lute song. A pinnacle of the renaissance repertoire, Dowland's 
First Booke of Songes or Ayres is the masterpiece that launched 
English lute song mania in 1597. Many of these songs are among 
the best-known and most often recorded repertoire in early music. 
Dowland published his brilliant miniatures in a unique format fol- 
lowed by all the English lute songbooks that came after, which 
presented each song entire printed across two open pages, includ- 
ing all vocal parts for the four-voice consort and the lute tablature. 
The variety of performance possibilities encouraged by this format 
has inspired experimentation and a variety of arrangements in re- 
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cordings of Dowland’s lute songs, and of the First Booke of Songes 
or Ayres in particular, beginning with the first complete recording 
by the Consort of Musicke in 1976, which included soprano, tenor, 
and bass solos, full consort performances with and without lute, 
even performances with viols. However—and incredibly—to the 
best of my knowledge this is the first recorded recital by a soprano 
and lute duo of the entire First Booke of Songes or Ayres to be put 
before the public. 

And what a recording it is! Grace Davidson and David 
Miller’s First Booke of Songes or Ayres is a Dowland for the ages. 
Best known for her work as a baroque soloist, Grace Davidson 
is acclaimed worldwide for the purity of her voice and the seem- 
ingly effortless technical mastery she brings to each project. What 
Davidson achieves here soars beyond the exquisite beauty of her 
voice, her flawless intonation, her utterly precise, complete, yet 
understated diction. Davidson and Miller’s luminous reading of 
each song lays bare the emotions that permeate Dowland’s texts— 
tempi are chosen with great care, and within the relatively narrow 
range available to the soprano/lute duo, they achieve a variety of 
subtle dynamic effects in service to the music and the words. I 
have known and loved these songs for decades, yet was touched 
anew at how different the feelings are that arise from hearing some 
of them at only slightly faster or slower tempi than I am accus- 
tomed to. This recording demonstrates repeatedly that the slightest 
shading of tone or volume from lute or voice can uncover new 
meanings and a new experience of these beloved jewels. 

At turns Davidson sings breathless, pleading, urgent, pas- 
sionate, coy, mournful, resigned, cheeky, cerebral, playful, gentle, 
resolute, joyful, heartbroken, imperious, ecstatic, ironic, wise, 
hopeful, despairing, content—the full array of Love’s effects as 
vividly described by Dowland’s art, never departing from expected 
historical performance considerations but rather, fulfilling them. 

It is difficult to listen to a soprano sing these songs with- 
out hearing Emma Kirkby in my mind’s ear. Although Dame 
Emma only sang four of them as solos on the original Consort 
of Musicke recording, she sang the canto part on a further seven 
songs in the consort performances, and it is her voice I most as- 
sociate with these songs. While Davidson’s soprano is ethereal in a 
way at moments reminiscent of Kirkby’s, her delivery navigates a 
broader spectrum between the clarity of straight tone and the natu- 
ral richness of her light, lovely vibrato. Davidson has made these 
songs very much her own. She clearly studied Kirkby’s original 
performances—there are a few nods in homage from Davidson to 
Kirkby in choices made about ornamentation, vowel shading, and 
inflection, but these are never simply imitations. 

David Miller plays with warmth, clarity, and a delicacy of 
expression that supports, complements, and comments upon Da- 
vidson’s performance. Miller is not simply an accompanist here, 
but an equal musical partner with the singer, and every bit as im- 
pressive. He alternates between two 7-course lutes, one by Martin 
Haycock tuned in G, and one by Michael Sprake tuned in F: both 
instruments are at a = 440. The two instruments are used almost 
equally: 11 songs performed on the G lute and 10 on the lute tuned 
a step lower. Which instrument is chosen seems to be for purposes 
of tone color or intensity—it is never a question of range for the 
singer, who gives no sign on this recording that she is ever any- 
where near the limits of her resources. While all of the songs about 
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sleeping are sung to the lower instrument, not all of those about 
love’s pain are! 

The recording itself is sublimely executed. Lute and 
voice are in perfect balance—every note Miller plays can be heard 
with absolute clarity, the dynamic relationship between instrument 
and singer rising and falling as called for by the music. For in- 
stance, in the third strain of “Can she excuse my wrongs with Vir- 
tue’s cloak?” where the canto part sings repeated notes and the lute 
plays the rising, emphatic melody, Davidson backs off and lets the 
lute sing at the front of the texture. This kind of masterful musical 
dialogue—most obvious here—is at the heart of why this record- 
ing is so successful, in a myriad of smaller ways. 

Walter Bitner 


Tatulon: La Danza Medieval del Plectro 
José Luis Pastor 
Lindoro NL-3040 


This is the second of two CDs exploring the repertoire 
of early string instruments played with a plectrum. The first, Evi- 
dence: El Arte Medieval de la Peñola, introduces the listener to the 
general vision of music from the Middle Ages, while this CD fo- 
cuses on medieval dances. José Luis Pastor holds advanced degrees 
in lute and vihuela and was trained in historical interpretation with 
period instruments. He has researched medieval string instruments 
and performed around the world. Sources for the music reside in 
libraries throughout Europe, in cities like London, Faenza, Paris, 
Prague, Monserrat, and Florence. 

A natural question arises from numerous examples of 
iconography portraying string, wind, percussion instruments, and 
chant in the Middle Ages: How was a performer to interpret music 
that was not written for a specific instrument? Most of the im- 
ages show that both solo and ensemble interpretations were pos- 
sible. The nascent rise of lute-like instruments is reflected in these 
works, and Pastor focuses on solo settings using an unusual array 
of instruments in various shapes and designs. His smart use of the 
plectrum is intricate and well executed. 

The collection includes laúd español, vihuela de peñóla, 
citola, cinfonia de trastes, laúd italiano, and the guitarra medieval. 
All were played with a plectrum except for the çinfonia de trastes, 
which is hand cranked with a sound resembling a hurdy-gurdy. 
Most of the music is monophonic, with repeating and modified 
phrases that one would find to accompany dance music. The two 
main styles covered here are the Italian saltarello (triple meter in- 
volving leaping or skipping), while the estampe (“stamp the feet 
against the ground”) is found in instrumental and vocal forms. 
Both were popular in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

“Souvent Souspire” and “Kalenda Maia” are based on the 
oldest known sung estampes. The former is played on the vihuela 
de peñóla using a quill or plectrum (peñóla is Spanish for pen). 
The plaintive melody uses constantly developing phrases in the 
doric mode. The latter, written by a troubadour in admiration of 
his daughter, mimics the melody/drone of the bagpipes he could 
have heard. The two pieces, though different, may be connected by 
similar melodic themes. 

The Italian lute is used for “Saltarello,” “Tre Fontane,” 
and “La Manfredina y Su Rotta” and offer contrasting styles. 
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While “Saltarello” uses strongly rhythmic repeating phrases and 
“Tre Fontane” offers energetic harmonic twists and turns, “La 
Manfredina y Su Rotta” starts with a slow repeating refrain over 
simple chord changes, ending with a lively rotta. Since the word 
rotta refers to something that moves quickly and trotto means to 
trot, it is likely that both words suggest that the after-dance was 
quick and lively! “Ad Morten Festinamus,” “Czaldy Waldy,” and 

“Dansse” highlight the ciñtola, and the music ranges from the use 
of parallel voices, simple rhythmic/chordal changes, to slow and 
solemn. While “Robertsbridge Estampe” is rhythmic and “Bel 
Fiore Danca” is preludelike, “Danca Amorosa y Trotto” definitely 
exudes a dance quality. Both utilize the medieval guitar. “La Ulti- 
mate Estampe Real,” performed on the Spanish lute, has a song- 
like quality with a relaxed pace. One can almost imagine hearing 
lyrics. 

Because of the variety of instruments used, careful lis- 
tening will help discern the subtle differences between them. (Al- 
though the ginfonia de trastes, with its hurdy-gurdylike sound, will 
certainly stand out!) This unusual collection fills an important spot 
in the vibrant history of early plectrum instrumental music. It is 
obvious that Pastor is equally at ease on all the instruments and 
at the forefront of research and performance. The CD insert (in 
Spanish and English) includes photos of the instruments used and 
background information to shed light on the medieval musician. 
The recording is clear and lifelike. To get a better feel of the music 
and instruments used, watch Pastor’s numerous YouTube videos. 
Anyone with fondness or curiosity for this period of music will 
find a treasure trove of gems. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Matthew Locke: For Lovers of Consort Music 
Phantasm with Elizabeth Kenney, theorbo 
Linn Records CKD 594 


Composers of Matthew Locke’s (1621?-1677) genera- 
tion probably didn’t have an easy time of it. The English Civil 
War, which broke out in 1642 and continued sporadically until the 
Restoration in 1660, had far-reaching consequences for the arts in 
England, including an act of Parliament that closed all the London 
theaters from 1642 to 1660, the very center of Locke’s career. He 
lived during a transitional period of musical composition—we can 
consider him a successor to Henry Lawes (1595-1662) and precur- 
sor to Henry Purcell (1659-1695), both of whom were masterful 
composers of works for viol consort. Locke was probably aware 
that this distinctly English genre would soon become obsolete, but 
he was also aware that it still appealed to a mass audience. 

For this CD the acclaimed viol consort Phantasm has 
compiled eight suites and two canons from Locke’s collections, all 
dating from the 1650s (the so-called commonwealth period). While 
we’re still some years away from baroque suites settling into the 
form we learned about in music history class, Locke seems to have 
found a succession of movements that he favored and figure prom- 
inently in all of these suites: fantazie, courante, ayre, saraband, and 
sometimes ending with a very English jigg. His sarabands, by the 
way, are quite different from the sedate movements in triple meter 
that pervaded baroque suites of the following century. Here they 
are lively pieces that evoke their Spanish origin. 
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Laurence Dreyfus, the director and treble violist for Phan- 
tasm, has written an erudite, informative, but often impenetrable 
treatise for the CD booklet in which he expounds with meticulous 
detail upon the stylistic and technical features of this music. In- 
deed, he begins by stating, “There may be no good reason to like 
the consort music of Matthew Locke,” an assertion that, once hav- 
ing heard these performances, I take issue with. In fact these are, 
by and large, immensely likable pieces, full of novelty and inven- 
tion by an accomplished composer who has mastered the form. 
Mr. Dreyfus is perhaps hypersensitive to the oddities and quirks of 
Locke’s style, but to my ear this music is uniformly attractive, due 
in no small measure to the exemplary performances presented on 
this disc. Phantasm’s musicians are all seasoned professionals with 
admirable educational and vocational pedigrees. 

This brings us to the vital contribution that theorbist 
Elizabeth Kenney makes to this recording. While Locke’s music 
would stand on its own well enough without the presence of a 
continuo player, when paired with Ms. Kenney’s imaginative and 
sometimes flamboyant presence, the event takes on a whole new 
infectious energy. This is particularly the case with her animated 
strummed accompaniment to the Courante and Saraband move- 
ments of the Suite no. 2 in D Minor (tracks 15-18). Whether play- 
ing theorbo or lute (as she does in the Suite no. 6 in G Major, 
tracks 19-22), Ms. Kenney shows her exceptional skill in the art 
of continuo playing. 

Scottish record label Linn Records has produced a sub- 
stantial catalog of quality recordings over the years, including a 
dozen titles by Phantasm. The label is a subsidiary of Linn Prod- 
ucts, a company that makes high-end stereo equipment, so it is axi- 
omatic that they would also produce recordings of the very high- 
est technical quality, and we certainly have one here. The overall 
sound is smooth and clear, the stereo image well resolved, and the 
overall ambiance full and present. A quick search reveals that sin- 
gle tracks or the whole CD can be downloaded from Linn’s web- 
site (www.linnrecords.com) in either 192 Khz sampling rate (very 
high-res) or as a standard 44.1 Khz CD. However, it shouldn’t be 
at all difficult to find the physical CD through the usual retailers, 
including Amazon.com and axosdirect.com. 

Howard Kadis 


Bach & Weiss 

Johannes Pramsohler, baroque violin, and 
Jadran Duncumb, baroque lute 

Audax Records ADX 13706 


J. S. Bach’s seven-movement sonata (BWV 1021) for 
violin and obbligato accompaniment, which forms the centerpiece 
of this CD, has attracted more than a little attention from lutenists, 
as it is based on a work by Silvius Leopold Weiss (1687-1750). It 
may have been the result of a well-known meeting between these 
two baroque masters that took place in Leipzig in 1739. While 
we can state with some certainty that Bach was familiar with the 
lute—there was one listed among his possessions upon his death— 
the originals of his works for the instrument are all in keyboard 
notation, and generally require a good deal of editing to shoehorn 
them onto a fretboard. The sonata in question here is no exception, 
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and perhaps more than most, requires some revision to make it vi- 
able for this combination of instruments. 

Violinist Johannes Pramsohler and lutenist Jadran Dun- 
cumb, two young but highly accomplished musicians, have under- 
taken this endeavor with admirable, if uneven, results. Significant 
expertise is required to adapt and perform this sonata, as there is 
no complete original version available to us in either Bach’s or 
Weiss’s hand. The most authoritative source, then, is a keyboard 
version written out by Bach’s son, C. P. E. Bach, in which the ob- 
bligato accompaniment, in fact a literal account of an existing suite 
by Weiss, is written an octave higher than the lute version, presum- 
ably to accommodate the range of the keyboard. 

To my ear, the sonata is not always a successful hybrid of 
the two composers’ styles. Bach is constrained by Weiss’s relative 
aversion to harmonic adventure, so we don’t hear the restless pro- 
gressions of seventh and diminished chords that permeate Bach’s 
music. That said, he certainly applied the full measure of his genius 
in constructing a violin part that sounds so unmistakably Bach-like 
and meshes so seamlessly with Weiss’s original. The violin is not 
always the dominant voice, particularly in the final Allegro, where 
it chiefly plays short melodic fragments, relegated to the status of 
accompanist to the lute’s virtuoso flurry of arpeggios. 

Messrs. Pramsohler and Duncumb approach the music 
briskly. There is no shortage of impressive passagework in their 
interpretation, and the precision of their ensemble is remarkable. 
Yet, for all of their considerable technical skill, I didn’t find lis- 
tening to this sonata as rewarding an experience as it should be. 
Their relentlessly fast tempos gloss over the music’s subtleties and 
deprive it of breadth. Exactly as it would be in live performance, 
the balance between the two instruments favors the violin—this 
was a conscious choice, as explained in the CD booklet—but in 
music as collaborative as this, I found myself straining to hear the 
lute. While the lute part can stand on its own as a separate piece, 
the violin part is wholly dependent upon it, thus this disparity of 
volume level serves neither instrument well. 

Two other major compositions round out this recording. 
The first of these is a Sonata in A Minor for solo lute by Weiss, and 
offers a much more satisfying performance than the duet that pre- 
cedes it. Here we have a textbook baroque suite (Allemand, Cou- 
rante, Bourée, Saraband, Gigue), which Mr. Duncumb interprets 
with sensitivity and elegance. The opening Allemand exploits the 
darker sonorities of the baroque lute, and is here given a stately, 
unhurried performance that flows and breathes naturally. Dance 
rhythms are much in evidence in the Courante and Bourée, the 
latter sounding stereotypically Weiss-like; if you’re familiar with 
his style at all, you'll immediately recognize it in this movement. 
The concluding Gigue, marked “Presto,” is played with abundant 
energy and compelling momentum. 

The CD concludes with Bach": Partita II in D Minor for 
solo violin (BWV 1004), given a muscular, if not downright ag- 
gressive, performance by Mr. Pramsohler. His tempos are impres- 
sively fast throughout, but this does the music no favors, especially 
in the Giga (track 16) where the breakneck tempo Mr. Pramsohler 
chooses simply sounds rushed and perfunctory. If its ambition was 
to leave the listener breathless it succeeds, but not in a particularly 
pleasant way. Intonation suffers in spots, and the overall effect 
is rather one dimensional: length without breadth or depth. The 
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famous, towering chaconne that concludes the partita is given a 
similar speedy reading, with unfortunately similar results. 
Mr. Pramsohler is the artistic director for Audax Records, 
a German label with a number of releases in its catalog. Availabil- 
ity in the U. S. seems to be severely limited, as the only source I 
could find for the physical CD was Amazon.com, and from them 
it is quite pricey. It can be downloaded, however, from HDTracks. 
com in high-resolution audio if you prefer. The recording has defi- 
nite value for fans of baroque music, but most particularly for lute 
aficionados. 
Howard Kadis 


Now: Jazz and Renaissance Improvisations 
Axel Wolf, lute, and Hugo Siegmeth, saxophone 
Oehms Classics OC1897 


If convergence is the act of two dissimilar things coming 
together to form a new, homogenous concept, then pairing lute and 
theorbo with contemporary jazz saxophone for an improv session 
is a prime example of what can happen. A chance meeting in a 
shared dressing room and discovery of a musical common ground 
was the catalyst for this CD. And if the main directive of art is 
to arouse emotions, stimulate thinking, and challenge perceptions, 
then this recording checks all those boxes. 

Lutenist Axel Wolf and saxophonist Hugo Siegmeth are 
two musicians with roots in completely different musical idioms. 
Wolf, a virtuoso on lute and theorbo, joined forces with Siegmeth, 
a saxophonist, composer, and an expert on modern jazz. After the 
success of their first collaboration, Flow, they now opt to play ex- 
clusively their own creations for this CD. Although several centu- 
ries lie between the heydays of both musical styles, these two mu- 
sicians both place special focus on improvisation: involvement in 
the moment and extemporaneous, relaxed interaction. The impetus 
for this release started in 2015 during a radio interview program 
called Jazztime. Wolf and Siegmeth were persuaded to improvise 
in a blues-like mood for around 10 minutes. The alembic that fol- 
lowed was “Ariadne’s Blues Thread.” The title was, no doubt, 
inspired by their previous recording of Monteverdi’s “Lamento 
d’ Arianna,” a fragment from a lost opera about the mythical figure 
Ariadne. The radio audience reaction elicited a huge response, ask- 
ing where they could buy the recording. 

A daylong recording session took place at Bavarian Radio 
and makes up most of the CD. The musicians were given prompts 
such as visual descriptions, words from poems, musical notes, or 
directions like “express what links you to the other person.” What 
followed was a completely spontaneous reaction with some pieces 
being more captivating than others. One hiccup is the insertion of 
solo classical piano works, with no credit given to artist or com- 
poser, that interrupts the premise of impromptu musical interac- 
tion. Those pieces sound as if previously composed and, as good 
as they are, don’t follow the vision of the CD. The opening theo- 
rbo and sax prelude later morphs into a Counting Crows’ (“Round 
Here”), to my ears, kind of vibe followed by two piano pieces with 
esoteric titles like “4 x 3” and “Quarters Don’t Wait.” 

The selections weave through many styles like flamenco, 
pop, blues, light and avant-garde jazz, and Celtic. “Totally Watch- 
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ing TV” nails that late-night channel flipping search for entertain- 
ment. There are several other piano pieces like the baroque-styled 
“Shredder Machine,” the imitative “For One Another,” and others 
sprinkled throughout the play list. Again, no credits given. Puz- 
zling—was it a production error or intentional? In the liner notes 
for “Stehender Klang an einer Klippe,” the instructions were for 
prolonged sax notes played by the edge of a cliff accompanied by 
a string instrument. Great concept except the piece consisted only 
of piano. Obvious production glitch. Meanwhile, the wistful “Am- 
mersee” (a lake) to “Trexler” (a cartoonist) is a relaxing journey 
through a number of jazz variations, while “Ein Láchen irrt verflo- 
gen” (a stray smile flutters by) explores the avant-garde jazz realm. 
“Von Fall Su Fall” starts with a series of chords and then opens up 
into a more free rendering of styles before finishing with the open- 
ing chord progression. An enjoyable listen. 

These two expert musicians are certainly musically 
simpatico, and the theorbo makes a strong case for its use in ac- 
companying any musical genre. The aforementioned “Lamento 
d’Arianna” is an effective natural pairing of lute and tenor sax. 
Wolf and Siegmeth both have an extensive list of recordings and 
performances in their respective fields. Their first album Flow: 
Jazz & Renaissance—from Italy to Brazil covers music from 
Monk to Marulia, Dowland to Jobim, and makes for an enjoyable 
introduction to this duo. My favorite is “Improviso & Round Mid- 
night” with a Weiss-type opening transforming into Monk’s prized 
tune. Familiar instruments and musical thoughts presented in an 
unexpected way may be provocative at first. Nonetheless, recep- 
tive listening will bear fruit. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Mad Dog 
Hopkinson Smith, Lute 
Naive E 8940 


Puzzling title: genius or something else? Given Hopkin- 
son Smith’s long track record for well-thought-out and expres- 
sively realized performances, he is on firm ground. Mad Dog is 
actually a galliard by Anthony Holborne. Presented here are a 
number of so-called orphan pieces, many unnamed or variants of 
the same piece, that appear in numerous English manuscripts dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. “Wards Repose” is a title given 
to a John Johnson piece to honor Smith’s influential musicology 
professor at Harvard, John Ward. Ward considered this unnamed 
pavan one of Johnson’s best. 

The CD focuses on the works of John Johnson, Anthony 
Holborne, William Byrd, Gregorio Huwet, and, of course, John 
Dowland. Lute manuscript books of that time included a diverse 
collection of composers and styles copied by many scribes. The 
layout here follows similar suit. The three opening Johnson pieces 
range from a light and airy galliard to a melancholy pavan/gal- 
liard’s reserved and pensive journey through unusual modulations. 
“Ward’s Repose” is a fitting tribute to John Ward and beautifully 
rendered. 

The following Holborne works are lighter, dancelike, and 
the “Fantasy” is a wonderful realization of imitative counterpoint. 
“Pavan Bray,” a keyboard work by William Byrd, is presented 
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from a reworked arrangement by Francis Cutting. Dowland’s 
cheerful tune “The Shoemaker’s Wife” is ironic considering the 
old English tale that the shoemaker’s wife was the worst shod of 
all. The Holborne pavan/galliard returns to a more somber note. 

The “Fantasy” by Gregorio Huwet, included in A Varietie 
of Lute Lessons, may have been Dowland’s connection with “the 
most famous Gregorio Huwet of Antwerp,” along with a possible 
connection during their service to the Duke of Brunswick. The 
likely reworking is considered to be unmatched in eloquence and 
mastery. Smith follows tradition with creative restructuring of the 
form and a marvelous interpretation of the flowing counterpoint 
and imitative lines. It is a consummate performance. 

Selections alternate between composers: Dowland’s 
“Midnight” is peaceful while Holborne’s “Mad Dog” has an ener- 
getic dance nature. While one is tempted to lump all Elizabethan 
lute tunes in three as galliards, Smith sees the Holborne pieces 
(“Fare Thee Well,” “Passion,” and “My Selfe”) as miniatures with 
a more lyrical focus. Johnson’s “Days End Pavan” is just the sort 
of tonic you need at the end of a stressful day: peaceful, melodic, 
and very relaxing. *Carmen's Whistle,” a popular melody used by 
many composers, has a relaxed, dancelike feel. It also refers to the 
“whistle” that carmen (carters) used to manage their horses. 

Hopkinson Smith’s list of awards, CDs, and performanc- 
es represents a lifelong quest. Past interviews reveal a passion for 
finding the spirit of the music beyond the tablature. Immediacy, 
clarity, technique, and language of the day combine the physical, 
mental, emotional, and spiritual essence for interpretation. He fo- 
cuses on the moment at hand; each performance is its own cre- 
ation and never considered a definitive version. And so his creative 
search continues to explore and find meaning in a vast store of 
lute music. To that end he chose to use a lute tuned a step lower 
because of the gravity and melancholy nature of most of the works 
performed here. A great example is Holborne’s “Last Will and Tes- 
timent,” with a somber, stately character played to perfection. 

This CD is a shining example of how recording tech- 
niques have continued to improve. Recorded at the Cloister Bi- 
enwil in Switzerland, where the recording engineer used a com- 
bination of mics, the highly regarded DPA 4003 known for its 
transparent, dynamic range and the Neumann M149 tube mic was 
chosen for added warmth. The Paramix Studio software used for 
editing and mix down is known as the preferred tool for reproduc- 
ing classical and acoustic music. The clear, lifelike performance is 
captured and beautifully rendered. 

Hopkinson Smith is an impressive man with an awe-in- 
spiring body of work who continues to search for that “musical 
spirit" each time he picks up the lute. If this CD represents the state 
of lute performance and recording, let the madness continue! 

Frank DeGroodt 


Tre liuti: A Journey Through the History of Italian 


Composer-Performers for Lutes in “veil ton” 
Mark Rimple, lutes 


no number 


Mark Rimple is a composer, lutenist, and countertenor 
who teaches music theory and composition at Westchester Univer- 
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sity, Pennsylvania. Although lutenists may know of him through 
his recordings and performances with Trefoil, the Newberry 
Consort, Piffaro, Pomerium, and numerous other ensembles, Mr. 
Rimple has not hitherto figured among the country’s leading lute 
virtuosi. That is about to change. 

Tre liuti is an album of lute solos performed on three 
lutes: a 6-course lute by Andy Rutherford, a 10-course lute by Ce- 
zar Mateus, and an archlute by Klaus Toft Jacobsen. The well- 
chosen pieces he plays on these instruments represent the history 
of lute composition by composer-performers in veil ton, that is, 
the standard tuning of the renaissance lute. (In the 17th century, 
most lutes began to be tuned in a variety of other tunings, called 
accords nouveaux, as opposed to the veil ton or “old tuning.”) Mr. 
Rimple’s repertoire thus starts off with a ricercar and intabulations 
by Francesco Spinacino published in 1507 and ends in the 18th 
century with Giovanni Zamboni’s 1718 publication of sonatas for 
archlute, a 14-course long-necked lute that conservatively held on 
to the old G tuning. In between and over the course of this 300- 
year history, we are given dances by Joan Ambrosio Dalza, ricer- 
cars from Vincenzo Capirola, the Siena Lute Book, and Francesco 
da Milano, plus works by Vincenzo and Michelangnolo Galilei, 
Girolamo Kapsberger, and Robert Ballard. There are both familiar 
pieces as well as unfamiliar pieces that will surprise and delight 
the listener. 

All of this music is very well played throughout, with 
impeccable technique and musicianship, which should be suffi- 
cient to place Mr. Rimple among the first rank of U.S. lutenists. 
This is evident from the start, with the expressive ricercar and two 
intabulations of vocal works by Spinacino. Spinacino throws so 
much ornamentation and passage work into his intabulations of 
“Ma bouche rit” (Ockeghem) and “Fortuna d'un gran tempo” (at- 
tributed to Josquin) as to make it a serious challenge to the per- 
former to toss them off with enough lightness of touch to keep the 
themes of the original vocal works discernible to the listener. Mr. 
Rimple does this with great success. A suite of dance music then 
follows, Dalza’s “Pavana alla Ferrarese,” “Saltarello,” and “Piva,” 
which are played with such spirit and liveliness (and with some 
especially nice ornamentation) as to make them seem new even to 
lutenists who have heard them many times before. This reviewer 
especially liked hearing the strong hint of bagpipe drones in the 
“Piva,” which is just right for that type of dance. 

The album goes on to the more highly organized and 
contrapuntal ricercars and fantasias that we find in the works of 
Capirola, da Milano, and the Siena Lute Book, all played with se- 
rene authority and beauty. The continual scale bursts and division 
passages of Francesco da Milano’s “Fantasia 33” are treated with 
plenty enough freedom to make that familiar masterpiece feel like 
the moving rhetorical statement it was meant to be. Before leaving 
the 6-course repertoire, Mr. Rimple plays two selections by Vin- 
cenzo Galilei, a romanesca and a saltarello. He manages to navi- 
gate all that continuous and dense ornamentation, typical of this 
composer, with an easy grace, while keeping the broader melodic 
lines flowing along. No mean feat, that. 

Two of Kapsberger’s toccatas in his idiosyncratic style 
continue the theme of passaggi (i.e., division playing) and carry 
the listener into the 17th century. Although Robert Ballard was 
French and not Italian, the inclusion of two of his charming “Fa- 
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vorites des Angeliques” makes sense as a transition to the works of 
Michelangnolo Galilei’s French-influenced lute sonatas. The Bal- 
lard pieces give us a lovely introduction to the style brisé (a style 
of composition in which division work is based on asymmetrically 
arpeggiated chords). In Mr. Rimple’s playing, the Ballard pieces 
kept reminding this reviewer that Scottish baroque lute music also 
drew on the French repertoire as the source of its wistful, melan- 
choly elegance. A toccata and four courants by the younger Galilei 
in this new French style are especially nice to have, given how 
seldom this composer’s music is played. 

The album concludes in the high baroque with composi- 
tions by Giovanni Zamboni (1664-1741) played on the archlute, 
so going from the very first published book of lute tablature in 
1507 to the very last (in veil ton at least) in 1718. Zamboni was 
another composer whose music is not often enough heard or re- 
corded. He was described after his death as follows: 


Giovanni Zamboni Romano, originally from Rome, was 
a fine expert in musical counterpoint and virtuoso on the 
theorbo, lute, harpsichord, chitarra sminuita, mandola and 
mandolin, and also a skilled professional sharpener of ori- 
ental stones for jewels. 


Zamboni composed in the style of Corelli, and his music points 
strongly toward the compositional techniques of Silvius Leopold 
Weiss. The pieces played by Mr. Rimple—all but one of them 
dance movements from Zamboni’s Sonata No. 11 in B flat from 
Sonate d'intavolatura di leuto Op. 1—1make a fairly good case that 
Zamboni was in many aspects a composer on the same level as 
Weiss. The final selection, a wonderful ceccona (1.e., a chaconne 
in the grandly expansive manner of J. S. Bach), should be a signifi- 
cant revelation to anyone who has not heard it before. 
This CD, privately produced, is available on amazon. 
com. 
Michael Stover 


Silvius Leopold Weiss: Early Works 
Joachim Held, 11-course baroque lute 
Hänssler Classic HC16045 


In the late baroque, Silvius Leopold Weiss (1687-1750) 
was to the lute what J. S. Bach, almost his exact contemporary, was 
to the keyboard. Fortunately, Weiss has left us with a vast body of 
work from which we can assess his contribution to the music of his 
era, and trace his own development as a composer and musician 
through the course of his career. German lutenist Joachim Held 
has recorded a program of works illustrating Weiss’s youthful ap- 
proach and tracing the evolution of his style from the first decade 
of the 18th century to 1717. This date serves as a convenient divid- 
ing line for Weiss, as it marks the emergence of a new 13-course 
baroque lute and a newer style of composition that finally breaks 
away from the conventions of the previous century. 

Recognized as a virtuoso from a very young age, Weiss 
was employed at the court of Breslau from 1706 until around 1710. 
The Sonata in C Minor (tracks 13-17) comes from this period, and 
is Weiss’s earliest known dated work. In 1710 he entered the ser- 
vice of Prince Alexander Sobieski of Poland, a post that took him 
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to Rome with his patron, and where he stayed for several years. 
The first two compositions on this CD, a Fantasy in D Major and a 
Fugue in D Major, date from that period. In them we can distinctly 
hear the Italian influence, particularly in the Fugue, which to my 
ear evokes the style of Bernardo Pasquini (1637-1710), one of the 
Italian musicians with whom Weiss would certainly have been ac- 
quainted. The Fantasy in D Minor (track 18), a flamboyant display 
of the composer’s technical prowess, also dates from this period. 

The CD includes two suites dating from 1712, the first 
in A major and the second in D minor, the latter bearing a specific 
date: February 7, 1712. (Worth noting here: there appears to be a 
typo in the CD booklet’s track listing for the Suite in A, where the 
Bourée and the Sarabande are reversed.) A distinctly Italian flavor 
permeates these compositions, but in them we can hear Weiss’s 
signature style already considerably developed. The final work on 
this disc is a Sonata in F Major, dated 1717. It predates by only a 
year the most celebrated era of Weiss’s career, his employment at 
the court of Dresden, but already shows us a truly accomplished 
composer whose style has nearly reached full maturity. 

Mr. Held has interpreted and performed this music with 
clarity and intelligence. It requires considerable technical and mu- 
sical skill to accomplish this, both of which he has in abundance. 
His seamless technique and the sense of ease in his playing allow 
the music to flow naturally, inviting us to apprehend the shape and 
form of Weiss’s compositions. This CD is an important contribu- 
tion to the recorded catalog of Weiss’s compositions, following as 
it does the path of the composer’s development through his early 
career. 

The German record label Hánssler Classic has been with 
us for many years and has produced a vast catalog of recordings 
(including at least one complete perusal of J. S. Bach’s cantatas). 
The technical quality of this disc is exemplary, capturing the sound 
of Mr. Held’s baroque lute intimately but with an appropriate sense 
of ambiance. The recording was done in a small church in the 
town of Vahrendorf, Germany (just south of Hamburg), where the 
acoustic was clearly a perfect fit for such a project. 

Finding a copy of this worthy recording should not be 
too difficult—it’s available from amazon.com and through Naxos 
USA. Do take the trouble to search it. It is well worth the effort. 

Howard Kadis 
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plain, overspun er catline strings 
— custom fit to your instrument — 


We carry Pyramid, Savarez er Aquila strings, 
plain gut & fretgut from Sofracob & both 
silver & silverplated overspun strings 
from Pirastro e Savarez 
for viols, lutes, violins, etc. 


Boston Catlines 
Olav Chris Henriksen 
34 Newberry Street 


Somerville, MA 02144 USA 
Tel. & Fax (617) 776-8688 


E-MAIL: CATLINES(2AOL.COM 
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Lute Society of America at the Amherst Early Music Festival 

Connecticut College, New London CT 

July 21-28, 2019 

Directed by Jason Priset 
The Lute Society of America Seminar 2019 will 
be part of the Amherst Early Music Festival. 
Classes are designed for lute players of all 
levels, from complete beginners to advanced. 
See amherstearlymusic.org/aemf_lutes for 
updates! 


Festival Lute Faculty: 
Xavier Diaz-Latorre 
Nigel North 

Jason Priset 

Richard Stone 

Bor Zuljan 


The first week at Amherst Early Music, 
July 14-21, 2019 offers opportunities for 
advanced lutenists and theorbo players 
to take part in the Baroque Academy. 
See website for audition details. 


In week two, in addition to LSA, there 
will be a 17th Century Opera Project, 
directed by Julianne Baird and Richard 
Stone, with auditioned opportunities for 
lute players. 


@ amherstearlymusic.org 


